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THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 

Onf artist has here portrayed for us, very artistically, a design 
symbolical of this beautiful month, which we present to our 
numerous readers. The consummation, the fulfiller of all prom- 
ises, the fruition of all hopes, the era of completeness, are here 
expressed by the delineator. September is, in general, a very 
agreeable month—the distinguishing softness and serenity of 
“ fruitified autumn,” with its deep, blue skies, prevailing through 
part of it. The mornings and evenings are chilland damp, though 
at mid-day it is usually warm. Those sweet and mellow-toned 
songsters, the woodlark, thrush and blackbird, now begin their 
autumnal song. ‘The most useful fruit this country affords, the 
apple, successively ripens, according to its different kinds, from 
July to September or October; but the principal harvest of them 


is about the close of this month. They are now gathered for the 
purpese of cider-making, which, throughout New England, is a 
busy and important employment. The apples are taken, either 
fresh from the tree, or after they have lain awhile to mellow, 
are crushed in a mill, and then pressed till all their juice is 
extracted. This is set to ferment, whence it becomes cider, which 
may properly be called apple wine. This is a common drink 
where it is chiefly made. The autumnal equinox—when day and 
night are again equal over the whole globe—happens about the 
twenty-third of September. This, as well as the vernal, is gen- 
erally attended with storms, which throw down much of the fruit 
yet remaining on the trees. Though this is the first stepping- 
stone in the ladder of* time towards autumn—a season that must 
ever bring with it, to the sensitive mind, feelings of tender sadness 


—for it is so much a type of our lives, which are as “grass and 
the flower of the grass ””—yet September is a cheerful and happy 
period for farmer and citizen generally, and is looked forward to 
with more than ordinary satisfaction by all classes. It is then, 
generally, neither too warm nor too cold ; but in this our northern 
clime, the atmosphere becomes delightful, the temperature even, 
and the excesses of the past summer are no more known or feared. 
We ask the attention of our readers to the sylvan beauty in the 
middle foreground of the picture, as well as to the two miniature 
scenes which the artist has introduced on either side of the engray- 
ing. There is a brief but pertinent story told in the whole scene, 
that is suggestive, and, to an artistic eye, very full of beauty and 
meaning.’ The face of the principal figure is one of surpassing 
sweetness, and the whole together is a beautiful scene. 
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LIONEL AINSWORTH: 
PRE DOOM, 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE YOUNG REBEL OFFICER. 
—— You that do abet him in this kind, 
Cherish rebellion, and are rebels all, 
—— IfI could, by him that gave me life, 
I would attach you ail, and make you stoop, 
Unto the sovereign mercy of the king —King Richard IT. 

Ir was the nineteenth of May, exactly one month after the 
battle of Lexington. In the parlor of a large and handsome man- 
sion, a few miles from Boston, Mr. Carwick and his family, to- 
gether with a number of invited guests, were scated at table. A 
person unacquainted with the political principles of those assem- 
bled, would, on entering, have known at once that they were 
royalists, the table being graced with an elegant tea-service, while 
all present, save one young girl, were sipping the fragrant bever- 
age which had long been abjured by those who professed to be the 
true friends of liberty. 

Mr. Carwick had for the last five years held an office of trust 
and emolument, conferred by the British government, and had, 
on all occasions, zealously advocated those measures which, by a 
great number of the colonists, were deemed unjust and oppressive. 

The young girl, whose cup of tea sat by the side of her plate 
untasted, was Mr. Carwick’s niece, and the daughter of his only 
sister. ‘Though her complexion was rich and blooming, and her 
features of the most delicate mould, her countenance owed its 
chief charm to its varying and spirited expression. She had 

_ been named Euphemia for her maternal grandmother, but the 
dignified appellation, except by a few, was, by general consent, 
sunk in the pretty diminution of Effie, or still more commonly, in 
that of Euphie. 

“ What is the matter with your tea, Euphie ?” said Mrs. Dyson, 
one of the guests. ‘‘ Here we are, with a second cup all round, 
and you have not even tasted of yours, for I have been watching 

ir You had better, mother, ask her the reason why she don’t 
taste it,” said Rachel Dyson, before Euphie could so far over- 
come the confusion produced by the question, as to attempt an 
answer, for until she does, I don’t see how she can tell whether 
anything is the matter with it or not. I should think, however, 
you might guess the reason.” 

“I am sure I cannot,” replied Mrs. Dyson, “ unless like Aunt 
Susannah, she thinks it will make her nervous to drink it.” 

“It is not that,” said Rachel. “ Euphiec is a patriot, or, as we 
loyalists would call her, a rebel.” 

Mrs. Dyson was prevented from making any answer by Mr. 
Carwick. 

“What’s that you say?” said he, turning suddenly from a 
gentleman he had been addressing, and speaking to Rachel in 
such sharp, abrupt tones as to make her start. 

“*O, it is nothing more than some of her nonsense, I’ll venture 
to say,” said Mrs. Dyson, anxious that the subject should be 
dropped. 

“The terms, madam,” said he, “which I heard your daughter 
make use of, have too much weight and significance to be termed 
nonsense. Miss Rachel, have you any reason for applying them 
to my niece, except her neglecting to drink her tea ?”’ 

“Excuse me, Mr. Carwick,” said Rachel, “ that is a question I 
should prefer not to answer.” 

“ Your wish to evade it, is answer enough. I was not aware 
that my sister Floyd’s daughter was an apostate.” 

“T did not expect this of you, Rachel,” said Euphie, in a voice 
inaudible, except to her whom she addressed. 

“Euphie,” said her aunt, “why don’t you speak, and clear 
yourself from the odium of such a charge ?” 

Enuphie raised her eyes to her aunt’s, and was about to answer, 
when the sound of drum and fife, playing a quick, spirit-stirring 
air, arrested the attention of those present. The music approached 
nearer and nearer, mingling with which the tramp of many feet 
was soon heard. 

Rachel Dyson rose quickly from the table, and took her place 
at a window, which commanded a view of the road, that passed in 
front of the house. A company of young men in martial array, 
commanded by. one distinguished above the rest, by his fine per- 
son, intelligent countenance and military air, was advancing, and 
by the time they had arrived opposite the house, all at the table 
had followed the example of Rachel Dyson. Euphie had, at first, 
hesitated to go, but if after the rest had approached the windows, 
she had remained behind, she justly feared that she should draw 
on herself the mischievons remarks of Rachel. For this reason, 
added to another, which she would have been still more loth to 
reveal, she stationed herself behind one of her young cousins, over 
whose shoulder she could see the military band as it passed. 

Rachel Dyson had no eyes, except for the young commander, 
She eagerly watched: his every movement. He looked towards 
the window where she stood, but hers was not the face which ar- 
rested his glance. It was Euphie Floyd’s, though only for a mo- 
ment, and was accompanied by a quick motion of the hand, which, 
to a careless observer, might have been deemed accidental, though 
well understood by her for whom it was intended. Rachel ob- 
served it, and knew there was some meaning attached to it, which 
she felt determined by some means to ascertain. 


“ Does,any one know the name of the youngster at the head of 
these rebels ?” inquired Mr. Carwick. 

“Lionel Ainsworth,” replied a gentleman by the name of 
Bartley. 

“Does he belong to a family of any note ?” 

“TI suspect not. He has, till very recently, resided in Boston, 
where I am informed he was a retailer of dry goods, by which he 
maintained a widowed mother and a young sister.” 

“It would have been better for him to have stuck to the yard- 
stick, and let the sword alone, unless he can wear it for some bet- 
ter purpose than to excite rebellion.” 

“ He is really a fine looking young man,” said Mr. Bartley. 

“ Yes, he looks well enough to be at the head of a company of 
the king’s troops,” returned Mr. Carwick. “It is a pity he has 
not.some friend to warn him against a course which must soon 
bring ruin on himself and all connected with him.” 

“Tf so, rain may come upon one, nearly connected with you,” 
said a voice, but, as just at that moment a movement was made 
to leave the windows, it was not known, except to Euphie, to 
whom th: voice belonged. 

She knew that it was Rachel Dyson, who had spoke. 

“ What is your opinion, Mr. Carwick ?” said Mr. Dyson, as 
they resumed their seats at the table; “do you think that the 
provingials will have the courage to repeat the experiment of 
openly resisting the regular troops ?” 

“ They may have the fool-hardiness to do it,” was Mr. Car- 
wick’s answer. 

“The Americans will most certainly persevere in resisting the 
encroachments of the British government,” said a gentleman by 
the name of Wilmore, who had entered in season to hear these 
last remarks. ‘It was no temporary excitement which caused 
our people to take up arms, but a determination to support our 
rights, which will prove steady and unwavering. You should, like 
me, have listened to James Otis, in behalf of the merchants of 
Boston and Salem, when, as an evidence that the British cabinet 
had determined to assert the sovereign authority of parliament 
over the colonies, in cases of internal policy and taxation—an 
authority which by right belonged only to the king—the officers 
of the customs were enjoined to make application for writs of 
assistance to the supreme judicature of the province. Years have 
passed since then, but I believe, with a distinguished gentleman, 
with whom I recently held some conversation on the subject, that 
the provinces are destined to be independent, and that ‘ American 
independence was then and there born.’ ” 

“ You need not flatter yourself that you will ever see the colo- 
nies independent,” said Mr. Carwick. “The power of Great 
Britain is irresistible, and all who attempt to oppose her designs, 
will bring upon themselves certain destruction. As for James 
Otis, he should have been tried for treason. What little influence 
I had, was exerted against him, and would have been, had he 
been my own brother.” 

While this conversation was going on between her uncle and 
Mr. Wilmore, Euphie cast frequent glances at the old eight-day 
clock, which in its case of polished mahogany, ticked in one cor- 
ner of the room. They were stolen glances, however, for she felt 
that every movement was watched by Rachel Dyson. 

Soon it began to grow dark, when Euphie rose, and saying to 
her aunt that she would order lights to be brought, left the room. 
A maid-servant shortly made her appearance, bearing on a salver 
four wax candles in tall, silver candlesticks, of elaborate work- 
manship. Euphie did not return, nor was her absence particu- 
larly noticed, except by Rachel, who, before the servant had had 
time to deposit the candles in their proper places, had glided 
from the room. 

Slipping on an old bonnet and cloak, which she found in a 
back entry, she left the house, and crept along by the garden- 
fence, till she arrived at a place where she could see up and down 
the road for a considerable distance. She soon saw a receding 
figure, which she knew must be Euphie Floyd. The road was 
silent and deserted, and even if she were seen, she would not be 
likely to be recognized in the old cloak and bonnet she had donned 
for the occasion. She therefore ran swiftly along the roadside, 
till the distance between herself and Euphie was so diminished, as 
to enable her to easily keep sight of her. 


It was not long before Euphie stopped at the door of a small | 


farm-house, and knocked. The door was immediately opened by 
the mistress of the dwelling. Rachel Dyson knew her well. She 
had formerly been much in the family of Mrs. Floyd, Euphie’s 
mother, where she performed various household duties, and where, 
on account of her many excellent qualities, she was treated more 
like a companion than a servant, by the mistress of the family. 
She had now, for several years, been married to a worthy, indus- 
trious man by the name of Miles Ellsworth. 

Though the window-curtains were drawn, there was a small 


portion of one of the lower panes of glass that happened to be left 


uncovered, which enabled Rachel to obtain a view of the apart- 
ment. She was disappointed. No one was present, except Eu- 
phie and Mrs. Ellsworth. She had expécted to see Lionel Ains- 
worth, the young provincial officer, who with his company had 
passed Mr. Carwick’s. 

Mrs. Ellsworth offered Euphie a chair, which she declined, 
saying that she must stop oly a minute or two. As they both 
spoke earnestly, and in no very suppressed tones, Rachel, by 
standing near the window, could hear most of what they said. 

“Lionel,” said Euphie, “passed Uncle Carwick’s house with 
his company, and gave me the sign agreed upon, to meet him 
here ; but I must not wait for him, as there are a number of gen- 
tlemen and ladies at home, and I am afraid, although I make all 
possible haste to return, I shall be missed. Rachel Dyson is one 
of ‘the guests, who, I believe, suspects that I don’t hold Lionel in 


the high disdain fit and proper for the niece of a gentlemas who 
ranks high in the provincial aristocracy. He is a rebel, too, you 
know, and by some means, Rachel has found out that I am a little 
bit of a rebel myself, and what is worse still, she was so indiscreet 
as to hint something of the kind while we were at the table, which, 
although my uncle was engaged in earnest conversation, at once 
reached his ear.” 

“It was not indiscretion, Euphie; she did it on purpose. She 
likes Lionel herself, and is jealous of you, and threw out the hints 
you speak of for no other reason than to excite the suspicion of 
your uncle and aunt, and make them more watchful over you.” 

“I thought Rachel was my friend.” 

“Think so no longer. She is incapable of entertaining a true 
friendship for any one. I have good reasons for thinking thus, 
which I will tell you some time when you are in less of a hurry.” 

“TI mustn’t stay a minute longer. I have been absent too long, 
already.” 

“What shall I tell Lionel when he comes ?”’ 

“You may tell him that I will be here to-morrow, sometime 
between six o’clock and sunset, and you can, if you please, invite 
him to call.” 

Euphie delayed no longer, and as Mrs. Ellsworth opened the 
outer door, and saw that it was dlready quite dark, she remarked 
that she wished Miles was there to go with her. 

“You have your wish, Hannah,” said a cheerful voice. 

“Tam very glad,” said his wife. “I shouldn’t have felt easy 
to have had Euphie go home alone.” 

As Euphie and Miles Ellsworth turned to go, they saw a female, 
wrapped in a cloak, flitting along before them, who, although they 
walked rapidly, was soon lost from view. 

Euphie, when arrived at her uncle’s, entered the house by a 
back door, and having waited a few moments to recover from the 
effects of her hurried walk, entered the parlor as quietly as possi- 
ble, and took a seat in the nearest vacant chair, which happened 
to be by the side of Rachel Dyson. Her entrance was not par- 
ticularly noticed by any one, except Rachel, who, with a look of 
great demureness, was netting a green silk purse. 

“You have been absent a long time,” said Rachej. ‘I have 
been in some of the back rooms trying to hunt you up, but could 
not find you.” 

Euphie’s cheeks, already flushed by her recent walk, assumed 
a deeper glow. She, however, made no reply, for she did not feel 
called upon to assign the true reason for her absence, and she 
would not stoop to a falsehood. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if you had been out for a walk,” said 
Rachel. “Some pretend to think that it isn’t prudent for young 

irls to venture out alone after dark, now there are so many sol- 
diers about. All soldiers, nor officers either, are not like Lionel 
Ainsworth, you know.” 

“It is not from those who have been born and bred among us 
that we have anything to fear,” said Euphie. ‘‘ Those belonging 
to the king’s troop are the ones we have reason to dread.” 

“Do you hear that, Major Dillman?” said Rachel, addressing 
a British officer who had entered the room, and approached near 
the spot where they sat, without having been perceived by Euphie. 

“Miss Floyd refers to the common soldiers, I presume,” said 
Major Dillman. . 

“Even officers,” returned Euphie, “may sometimes be an- 
noying.” 

Sieve you unfortunate, as to meet with any such ?” 
he asked. 

“T have.” 

“IT hope that I have not the misfortune to be included in the 
category.” 

“Whether you are, or are not included, can be of little conse- 
quence to yourself,” said Euphie, “nor will it be to me, if for the 
future, there is good reason to exempt you.” 

“Do not niind her, Major Dillman,” said Rachel. “ Euphie’s 
not in’earnest. She is more pleased than annoyed by the polite 
attentions bestowed on her by either British or provincial officers.”’ 

“ Rachel, you know that I am in earnest,” said Euphie; “and 
Major Dillman will, I think, admit that he knows it, too.” 

“I don’t allow myself to be easily foiled,” said he. “Ihave 
been taught to overcome obstacles, and I find that it can be gen- 
erally done by a determined spirit.” 

Much to Euphie’s relief, Major Dillman was now appealed to 
by her uncle for his opinion relative to some subject under dis- 
cussion, which caused him to leave the place where he was, and 
take a seat in a different part of the room. 

When the time arrived for the guests to withdraw, Rachel Dy- 
son, during the slight confusion attendant on leave-taking, found 
opportunity to say @ few words to Major Dillman, unobserved by 
any one present. 

“ You have a rival,” said she. 

“A rival !—what’s his name—who is he?” demanded the 
major. 
wie name is Lionel Ainsworth, and as to who he is, all I can 
say at present is, he has recently been chosen captain of a com- 
pany of the provincials. Euphie intends to meet him to-morrow, 
sometime between six o’clock and sunset, at the house of one 
Miles Ellsworth—do you know where it is ?” 

“ Yes, very well.” 

“She will not go by the road. She goes to see Ellsworth’s 
wife often, and always crosses the pastures and fields, except when 
it is near night ; so, if you please, you may find a good opportu- 
nity for an interview.” 

“Many thanks for your information. I shall ever remain 
indebted to you.” 

He would have liked to ask her a few questions respecting Lio- 
nel Ainsworth, but Rachel’s name was called by her mother, and 
it would have been imprudent to have detained her longer. 
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“ Wait a moment, mother,” said Rachel, “I must speak to 
Euphie before I go.” 

‘She took Euphie aside. 

“Do you recollect those few lines of poetry you showed me the 
other afternoon ?”’ 

“Those I told you that I was going to send to Amy Denny?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Will you give me a copy of them ?” 

“I have not had opportunity to send them yet, and you may, 
if you please, take them and copy them yourself.” 
~ “ That will be just the thing, dear Euphie. I will either return 
them, or a fair copy of them, to-morrow or next day.” 

“Either will do,” replied Euphie, while Rachel, with an ap- 
pearance of great satisfaction put the verses in her pocket. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN UNWELCOME COMPANION. 


Tomorrow, way, wil meet with thee. 
To-morrow, truly, will I meet “gy 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


Tr was half an hour later than Euphie intended it should have 
been, when, at last, she found herself at liberty to make her in- 
tended excursion. It was a thing of almost daily occurrence for 
her to call on Hannah Ellsworth, and neither her uncle nor aunt 
had ever expressed any disapprobation of the friendly intercourse 
maintained between them ; still, as it was well known that Han- 
nah’s husband favored the whigs, after what Rachel Dyson had 
said the day previous, she half feared that a continuance of her 
visits might be forbidden. She felt relieved, therefore, when hav- 
ing crossed the garden, she found herself on the borders of the 
Mystic River, with a luxuriant growth of hazels and birches in- 
tercepting her from the view of those in her uncle’s dwelling. 

The air was redolent with the fragrance of leaf and flower, and 
the river, reflecting the declining sunbeams, appeared in some 
places smooth as a mirror of burnished gold, while in others, ruf- 
fied by the freshening breeze, it sparkled and scintillated, as if 
each tiny wave was crested with jewels. 

Even the shaggy bark of the old, primeval oaks was lit up 
with a dusky splendor, while their dark, glossy leaves caught the 
play of the yellow sunlight, as the air stole through them with a 
low, rustling sound, so suggestive of that delicious calmness and 
repose, found nowhere in such perfection as in the solemn woods. 

The deep azure of the upper sky was undimmed, though a mass 
of clouds of the most brilliant and gorgeous dyes hovered in the 
west above the spot where, ere long, the sun would sink to rest. 
Had Euphie’s mind been less pre-occupied, she would have 
lingered long to contemplate a scene so enchanting; now she 
heeded none of its beauty or splendor, for the shadows of the 
trees, lying in long, dark lines across the sunny slopes, reminded 
her of the lateness of the hour, and that she had no time to spare. 

She quickened her steps, when suddenly emerging from the 
woods, Major Dillman stood in the path before her. Though 
words could not express how exceedingly unwelcome was his 
presence at that particular time, she did so much violence to her 
feelings as to return his greeting with civility. She even waited a 
minute to interchange a few commonplace remarks, and then, 
seeming to take it for granted that his place of destination lay in 
an opposite direction from her own, she bade him good evening, 
and commenced hastening forward. 

“T will accompany you, Miss Floyd,” said he, and turning 
back, he placed himself close by her side. ‘ Night is approach- 
ing,” he added, “ and this is a solitary, and it may be, a danger- 
ous place, for a young lady to walk by herself, at so late an hour.” 

“T beg you will not trouble yourself to go with me,” said Eu- 
phie. ‘‘ The way is perfectly familiar to me, and far from being 
dangerous. Iam only going where I go almost every ~~ to 
make Hannah Ellsworth a short visit.” 

“ Hannah Ellsworth? Have I not heard that she was once a 
servant in your father’s family ?” 

“It is not unlikely, for she lived in the family both before and 
after my father’s decease. She was regarded more in the light of 
a friend than a servant.” 

«You must introduce me to her.” 


“ Pardon me, Major Dillman, but I don’t think her ambition 


leads her so high as to make her wish to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of a British officer.” 

“No, I suppose she would prefer to cultivate the acquaintance 
of a provincial officer.” 

“Tt is not, impossible. I again bid you good evening, Major 
Dillman, for I may as well be frank with you, and tell you that I 
prefer to walk alone.” 

“ And I will be equally frank with you, and tell you that I 
prefer to go with you.” 

A flush of indignation crimsoned the cheeks of Euphie. 

“ Major Dillman,” said she, “it is ungentlemanly in you to 
thus force your company upon me.” 

“In order to insure your safety, from a parcel of ragamuffins, 
who call themselves soldiers, and are prowling about in every di- 
rection, I will even venture to incur your anger, and the more 
readily, as it gives a brilliancy and piquancy to your beauty, 
which renders it doubly enchanting.” 

“The men you call ragamuffins would not condescend either 
to act or speak as you do,—they would consider it degrading ; 
and since you seem davermined not to relieve me of your presence, 
I will return to my uncle’s.’ 

“T shall be equally happy to guard you, whether you return, 
or proceed to the residence of your friend Hannah.” 

Euphie, who made no answer to this remark, commenced re- 
tracing her steps, with a rapidity which cost Major Dillman, to 
whom the way was unfamiliar, some inconvenience to keep by 


her side ; the more so, as she made several short turns, which 
might well have been avoided, on purpose to perplex him. 

“Good evening, major—I am glad to see you,” said Mr. Car- 
wick, who had been enticed into the garden by the blandness of 
the air, and the beauty of the sunset hour. “Euphie,” he said, 
turning to his niece, “I thought you were in the parlor with your 
aunt, but I cannot blame you for taking a ramble, this charming 
evening, with so good an escort.” 

“T don’t think an escort of any kind particularly necessary in 
your own grounds, uncle,” she returned ; “and for my own part, 
I should deem it a luxury to be permitted to walk abroad with no 
other companions than the birds and flowers.” 

“ And,” said Major Dillman, “a militia captain.” 

This was not intended for Euphie’s ear, nor did she hear it, 
having, as she ceased speaking, entered the house. 

“ Was that remark meant in earnest ?”’ inquired Mr. Carwick. 

“Tt was.” 

“ And to whom does it apply ?” 

“To a fellow by the name of Lionel Ainsworth.” 

“ The young man who paraded his company by here yesterday 
afternoon ?”’ 

“ The same.” 

“‘ Are you certain ?” 

“Tam. My information was received from a reliable source.” 

“This must be seen to. I had a hint that she favored the 
whigs, but I did not imagine that she would descend so low as to 
bestow any particular regard on a fellow, who has, I understand, 
for some time past, got a living by standing behind a counter.” 

“ His good looks have caught her fancy—nothirg more.” 

* “T wish that I could fully concur with you, as preferences which 
have no deeper root than the fancy, are generally so ephemeral, 
that unless strengthened by opposition, they will soon die of 
themselves ; but Euphie, though sometimes giddy and volatile as 
the most thoughtless of her sex, is not one to be beguiled into 
a partiality for one who has nothing to boast, except external 
advantages.” 

“ True, but let a man have a winning exterior, and there is not 
one woman in a hundred—and I don’t believe your niece to be an 
exception—whose imagination is not fertile enough to devise for 
him every moral and mental excellence under the sun ; and, hav- 
ing thus created an idol, she will, in direct violation of an injunc- 
tion of the decalogue, fall down and worship it.” 

“T believe you are right, but what can I do with the girl ?” 

“Contrive some way to take her idol down from its pedestal. 
Convince her that his perfections exist nowhere except in her own 
imagination.” 

“‘ But Euphie is not one to be convinced without proof, and as 
I know of nothing except his poverty, and his being a whig, 
which can be brought against him, I am afraid that the task will 
be a difficult one.” 

“Not so difficult but that I am willing to undertake it, provided 
I have your leave to win her for myself if I am successful.” 

“Major Dillman, you must be fully aware, that I have no 
higher ambition for my niece, than to see her wedded to one, 
whose lineage is, like yours, unexceptionable, and who is honored 
with so high a command in the king’s service.” 

“Many thanks for your good opinion, as well as the privilege 
you award me. I believe, if I do not gain Miss Floyd for myself, 
I can save her from stooping so low as to accept one who has no 
higher pretensions than Lionel Ainsworth.” 

Major Dillman now took leave, having declined Mr. Carwick’s 
invitation to go in, and spend the remainder of the evening. 

Mr. Carwick had no very clear conception of what Major Dill- 
man, under cover of his approval, had it in his mind to under- 
take, for he had neither his cunning nor want of principle. He 
had never heard of such a person as Lionel Ainsworth, till he saw 
him pass his house at the head of his company ; yet the fact of his 
being what he and others termed a rebel, was sufficient to so preju- 
dice his mind, as to make him accept as truth anything however 
mean and base which might be urged against him. His employ- 
ment, too, had, according to his mind, a degrading influence. 

Owing to the manner in which he had been educated, it was diffi- 
cult for him to imagine a person possessing courage, and those 
high and generous sentiments which constitute true chivalry, 
who had not been bred a gentleman, or who, in other words, was 
obliged by any species of manual labor to earn his living. The 
bare idea of a young man like Lionel Ainsworth, acting in the 
capacity of a military leader, was, to his mind, preposterous, and 
excited his ridicule as mach as it did his indignation. 


CHAPTER III. 


PLOTTING. 


0, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud 


en of Verona. 

Waite Mr. Carwick and Major Dillman had stood talking, the 
twilight shadows were slowly gathering. Lionel Ainsworth had, 
ever since an hour before sunset, been at the house of Miles Ells- 
worth, awaiting the coming of Euphie. He beguiled the time by 
chatting with Mrs. Ellsworth, who sat at a foot-wheel, diligently 
spinning linen. Often did he look down the green lane, half- 
screened from view by the intervening trees, hoping’to obtain a 
glimpse of her for whom he was watching; but nothing was 
stirring, save now and then a bird, that flew acroés a path by 
which he expected she would come, catching a flash of sunlight 
from the last beams of the setting sun. 

At last, when the gloom of evening began to fall darkly around, 
he saw some one walking slowly up the lane. It must be Euphie, 


for there was a gleam of white drapery, as she wound in and out 
among the trees, and she almost always dressed in white. He 
would go out and meet her. She had left word for him to remain 
in the house till she came, but it was dark now, and there would 
be little danger of his being recognized. Even Hannah did not 
now oppose his going. 

It was strange that Euphie was so slow in coming forward to 
meet him. She even turned aside as if to avoid him. “ Euphie! 
Euphie!” said he, as she disappeared among the trees. 

At the sound of his voice, she came forward. 

“ Captain Ainsworth, I believe,” she said, and then he saw that 
it was Rachel Dyson instead of Euphie. “I saw some one a 
while ago, walking close by the shore of the river,” said Rachel, 
“whom I took to be Euphie Floyd; and the evening was so 
delightful, that I thought I would cross the fields and walk with 
her; but I had only gone a short distance, before I saw her joined 
by a gentleman 

“A gentleman! Who was it? Did you know him, Miss 
Dyson ?” 

“I think it was Major Dillman. At any rate, I supposed my 
presence would not be desirable ; and happening to remember that 
my mother had requested me to do an errand for her to Hannah 
Ellsworth, I concluded I would call and do it.” 

“ Are you sure it was Euphie whom you saw ?” 

“Perfectly sure. It was not then so dark as to prevent me 
from seeing her clearly. Euphie pretends that she dislikes Major 
Dillman, but I am afraid that Euphie is a little bit of a coquette 
—one of those who are fond of admiration, let it proceed from 
what source it will.” 

“T believe the meeting between her and Major Dillman to have 
been accidental,” said Lionel, a little piqued at having Euphie 
termed a coquette by Rachel, though an opinion very similar had 
formed itself in his own mind. 

“Tt might have been,” returned Rachel, carelessly. 

At that moment, something white fluttered down, and fell at 
Lionel’s feet. It had been lodged among the leaves of some 
shrubbery, and, caught by the breeze, was wafted to the spot 
where it fe. So it seemed, at least; and, if human hands had 
any agency in the matter, it was neither perceived nor suspected 
by Lionel. As far as could be judged by the imperfect light, it 
was an unfolded letter. 

Rachel, after meeting with Lionel, had proceeded slowly 
towards Miles Ellsworth’s, and he had continued to walk with 
her. Hannah stood at the open door, and invited them to go in, 
thinking all the while that Lionel’s companion was Euphie, till 
the light of the candle, burning on the table, undeceived her. 

She could hardly conceal her surprise, not unmingled with cha- 
grin, when she saw that it was Rachel. It cost her some effort 
to treat her with civility; for, without any reason which would 
have been exactly satisfactory to herself had it been analyzed, she 
regarded her with an aversion which she feared was very unchris- 
tian, and which she had labored to overcome, with a success that 
fell deplorably short of the zeal and earnestness of her efforts. 

Lionel, without taking the chair offered him by Hannah, went 
directly to the table where stood the candle ; for even as he entered 
the room, a quick glance of his eye at the sheet of paper he held 
in his hand, told him that the handwriting was Euphie’s. He did 
not see the sidelong glance which Rachel directed to him, nor her 
peculiar smile, immediately checked, as, without any appearance 
of emotion—except that he grew very pale—he slowly and delib- 
erately read what the paper contained, which was nothing more 
nor less than the poetry which Rachel had requested of Euphie, 
the evening previous. The lines—which were an extract from a 
poem by Mrs. Rowe, whose writings were, at that period, popular 
on both sides of the Atlantic—had been copied by Euphie, as she 
told Rachel, for her friend, Amy Denny. Instead of writing the 
name in full, she had addressed them to A. D.; the initials being 
the same as Major Dillman’s, whose baptismal name was Anson. 
The lines, the first six of which we subjoin, though very pretty 
and harmless for a girl in her teens to send to another young lady 
of the same youthful age, assumed a grave significance, when 
addressed to a British officer, as Lionel supposed them to be. 

“Come, dearest friend. 0, come, and with me share 
The blooming woodbines and the fragrant air ; 
Together o’er the flowery walks we ’ll rove, 
Or sit beneath the shelter of the grove: 
While flocks upon the hills around us bleat, 
And echoes to the streams their voice repeat.’’ 
Appended, was, “ Your ever affectionate friend, Euphie Floyd.” 

When Lionel had finished reading it, he folded the paper, and, 
without saying a word, put it into his pocket. 

“ And so, Captain Ainsworth, you don’t reveal the contents of 
your fairy missive,” said Rachel. 

“Tt contains nothing of importance,” replied Lionel. “It 
probably belongs to Major Dillman, and I shall embrace the first 
opportunity to restore it to him.” 

-“ May I ask, why you call it a fairy missive, Miss Dyson?” 
said Hannah. 

“Because it fluttered down, and fell at Captain Ainsworth’s 
feet, as if dropped by some invisible hand. I wish some fairy 
would be so generous as to drop a letter, or some message at my 
feet ; but neither fairies, nor any one else, ever take the trouble to 
write to me.” cs 

“ You would wish iete be x good fairy, I suppose,” remarked 
Lionel, “ otherwise; acbonting to all accounts contained in elfin 
lore, the influence might be baleful, rather than propitious.” 

“Certainly, I should,” said Rachel; “and give me leave to 


express a hope, that it was a good one that bestowed her gift on 
a.” 
“T am obliged to you,” said Lionel, coldly. 
“T have no doubt that it was a bad one,” said Hannah. 
[rO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SULLIEN, THE ARTIST. 

Jullien, well known in Europe as the founder of 
‘yeap concerts—the first who popularized “ music for 
‘e million,” is in New York, where he intends giv- 
series of the entertainments called “Jullien’s 
‘oncerts.” He has brought with him some excellent 
iastrumental performers, and will complete his oe 
»rchestra out of New York itself. The engraving here- 
vith given, is from a daguerreotype taken by Meade 

Brothers, of New York, in London, while on a recent 
visit to that city. The peculiar merit of this man 
ean be described in a few words. Jullien, theoreti- 
cally and practically, is an accomplished musician 
and composer. He has a particularly fine ear for 
harmony, and this has enabled him so to train his 
orchestra, however powerful, as to make their playing 
a melodious combination of all sweet sounds,—the 
united effect produced being that of one great instru- 
ment, varying from the lowest to the highest notes, 
but always beautifully correct and harmonious in 
what may be called its peculiar oneness. Jullien, who 
is about forty years old, was born in France, of a 
Swiss father and a Roman mother. The elder Jul- 
lien, himself a professional musician of repute, en- 
couraged his son’s early musical taste, and educated 
him to be a singer. His voice failed early, where- 
upon he became a violinist. Before he was fifteen, 
he entered the French navy, and was present at the 
battle of Navarino, in 1827. Afterwards he joined 
the French army, in which he served for some time, 
bat finally went to Paris, where, at the Conservatoire. 
he had the advantage of being instructed by Cheru- 
bini. After this, his musical education ended ; he 
became director of several popular concerts, and 
finally started the “Jullien ) need ” on his own 
account, with great success.. In 1839 he was induced 
to visit London, where he gave the Promenade Con- 
certs, uniting good quality with unexampled cheap- 
ness, which have continued popular ever since. He is 
well known, also, as a composer, and, last year, even 
brought out an opera of his own (Peter the Great) at 
Covent Garden Theatre. He has always collected 
the mort eminent talent around him, by paying the 
best prices for it, and his present experiment in New 
York, based on the same principle, has every pros- 
pect of success, equal, at least, to that which has 
gained him the highest European celebrity. The 
daguerreotype from which our picture is taken, repre- 
sents M. Jullien in rather a warm costume for the 
present season ; but it was taken in cold weather, the 
distinguished musician wearing a coat trimmed with 
fur, the texture of which our artist has most capitally 
preserved in the picture. We also give herewith an 
engraving representing the baton presented to M. 
Jullien, just previous to his departure from England 
for this country. It was presented as a token of re- 
gard by the many friends of the distinguished musi- 
cian. The affair took place at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
before some one hundred and fifty persons. The gift consists of 
a superb baton, such as is used by musical conductors. It is 
valued at two hundred guineas. The stick is of maple wood, and 
is mounted with richly-chased gold circlets, of different designs ; 
and entwined with two gold serpents, each with a diamond in its 
head ; next is a circlet of gold, set with seven diamonds ; and the 
whole is surmounted with a brilliant, of the value of sixty guin- 
eas; the baton is twenty-two inches in length. Upon a neat 
escutcheon is engraved the following inscription: “ Presented to 
M. Jullien by the members of his orchestra, the musical profession 
of London, and 5000 of his patrons, admirers, and friends. 4 f 
11, 1853.” Our readers will be indebted the coming seasons to M. 
Jullien for some elegant and liberal concert arrangements in this 
country, for which purpose he has especially visited our shores. 


PORTRAIT OF M,. JULLIEN. 


THE SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS. 

Below will be found an excellent engraving of the famous 
American clipper-ship Sovereign of the Seas, probably the fastest 
sailing ship in the world. She made her last voyage from Hono- 
lulu to New York, having a full cargo of oil on board, in eighty- 
two days; and, during it, displayed the highest rate of speed ever 
attained by any vessel on the ocean. ithin ten consecutive 
days, commencing March 11, she ran as follows—332, 312, 284, 
207, 246, 396, 311, 430, 360, and 267 miles: whole distance in 
ten days, 3144 miles; making an average of 314 miles a day; and 
this being short-handed, and with foretop-mast and jury-topgal- 
lant-mast disabled. We have not space further to detail her per- 
formances. Among the results—in twenty-two days, with the 
wind alone as a propelling power, and but half manned, the Sov- 
ereign of the Seas accomplished the enormous run of 6245 miles 
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one-fourth the distance round the earth), and making 
daily average of 283 statute miles and 9-10ths 
During her recent run from New York, from her 
ition on the Grand Banks on the 25th ult, in 
t. 49 20, lon. 50 10, she was 135 hours sailing 
thence to Cape Clear—a distance of 1668 miles; be- 
ing an average of 296 miles per day, or 12 73 knots 
rhour. The Sovereign of the Seas capt erate | 
. M’Kay, of Boston, the builder of the cele’ 
clipper Flying Cloud, and was named after the re- 
nowned ship built at the Woolwich 
Dockyard in 1637. The dimensions 
of the Sovereign of the Seas are: 
“length of keel, 245 feet; between 
perpendiculars on deck, 258 feet ; 
over all from the knight heads to the 
taffrail, 265 feet; extreme breadth 
of beam, 44 feet; breadth at the 
gunwales, 42 feet; depth, including 
8 feet between decks, 23 1-2 feet. 
Registered capacity, 2421 tons. Her 
rise of floor at 11 feet from the cen- 
tre of the keel is 20 inches; she has 
concave water lines, but her outline 
on the rail is convex. She has long- 
er and sharper ends than those of 
any ship or ocean steamer in the 
world. Her stern is semicircular in 
outline, and very snug, and her 
sheer is carried boldly , im- 
parting grace and lightness to the 
bows. Such is the harmoay of her 
proportions, that, viewed at two or 
three hundred yards distance, she 
does not appear to be larger than 
many full modelled vessels of a thou- 
sand tons. Her frame, all her hooks 
and pointers, and nearly all her 
knees, are of selected seasoned white 
oak; and her deep frames, ceiling, 
and flanking, are of hard southern 
pine. She is strongly bolted with 
copper, and is, as a whole, the most 
substantially built vessel that has 
t been produced in America. All 
er accommodations are on the u 
per deck, leaving the hold entirely 
clear for the stowage of cargo. She 
has two spacious cabins built into a 
half-poop deck ; a large house abaft 
the foremast for of her crew; 
the galley, and other purposes ; and 
a full top gallant forecastle; the 
8 under which is also fitted for 
accommodation of her crew. 
Her masts and yards are very stout, 
and strongly secured. The lower 
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masts, commencing with the fore, are 89, 93, and 82 feet long ; 


and her lower yards, 80, 90, and 70 feet square; the to 

yards, 63, 70, and 56 feet, and the others in proportion; and she 
spreads about 12,000 yards of canvass in a single suit. Her bow 
terminates with the figure of a sea-god, half man and half fish, 
with a conch-shell raised to his mouth, as if blowing it. Mr. 
M’ Kay, of Boston, has won a world-wide celebrity by the building 
of these fleet clipper ships, which have, thus far, distanced every- 
thing of the kind in the world. Even the fastest ocean steamers 
cannot hold way with them, and the captain of the clipper which 
we herewith represent, offered an immense sum of money, which 


he was ready and willing to give security for, that he could sail - 


from Liverpool to Australia quicker than any steamer could per- 
form the distance, which was then in the port of Liverpool, nor 
could any party be found willing to accept this wager. 
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THE VICTORIA REGIA. 

This famous and novel plant has created much interest in Amer- 
ica, and particularly in Boston and Salem, where fine specimens 
of it have been produced and flowered. It is nothing more nor 
less than a gigantic water-lily. The earliest public notice of the 
discovery of this extraordinary South American plant was given 
by Dr. Pop ig, in 1832, who speaks of it in his travels through 
Chili and Before this period, however, other botanical 
travellers had ‘Gavoverel it—as nk, aS aniard, Bonp land, the 
companion and fellow-traveller of M. Ham ldt, and D FOrbigay, 
a French botanist. In 1837, Sir Robert Schomburgk detected it 
growing in the river Berbice, i in British Guiana, where he was 
travelling. He had imens collected, and drawings made on 
= it, which were afterwards taken to England, and from which 

rst full description and figure of this wonderful plant were 
tblished. In 1846, the first seeds were introduced into the Royal 
pine at Kew, from which plants were raised. Of late, as we 


GIGANTIC WATER-LILY—-VICTORIA REGIA—IN FLOWER. 


have before said, our horticulturists in this vicinity have been 
experimenting, and most successfully, upon the plant. The pic- 
ture above, represents the flower in the tank built for it at Kew, 
England, and shows the flower floating in its natural state. A 
child is seen standing upon one of the leaves; a feat which was 
daily performed to show the sustaining power of the plant, and its 


great strength. The buds rise about six inches above the surface | 


of the water, beginning to open in the evening; the flowers are 
then of the purest white, and measure about ten inches across ; the 
following day, towards evening, they —— to exhibit a rich pink 
in the centre, and during the night the “4 are fully expanded ; the 
numerous outside petals being reflexed and spreading upon the 
surface of the water, whilst the fine pink centre is elevated nearly 
erect, altogether forming a most singular and beautiful object. 
After this expansion, the whole of the petals assume a pinkish tint, 
and the flower ew becomes flaccid, falls on one side upon 
the water, and, by the evening, fades away. 


MARKET STREET RAILROAD BRIDGE. 
Below, our artist has represented the Market Street Railroad 
Bridge, at Philadelphia—formerly the permanent bridge—which 
was altered in 1850, so as to allow the City Railroad to form a 
| connection with the Columbia and Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
| structure is supported by two massive stone piers, and two abut- 
ments, with wing-walls. The western pier was sunk, at a great 
| expense, to the depth of forty feet below mean tide. Over seven 
| thousand five hundred tons of stone were used in its construction. 
The railway occupies the north side—the south side being appro- 
le ow to carriages. Outside of each way are accommodations 

r foot passengers, protected by substantial railings. It is free 
of toll, and forms a prominent feature in the public works of the 
Quaker city. An item somewhat appropriate in this connection, 
and also somewhat singular, has just met our e It appears 
that the Hempfield Railroad will approach Wheeli gz by a tunnel 
ranning under a graveyard. 


MARKET STREET RAILROAD BRIDGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
VOICES OF THE PAST. 


BY PERSA 8. LEWIS. 


Voices of the past, 

Whither do ye go—whither go? 
Ever floating dreamily, 

With a saddened flow. 
0, what bring ye from the past? 
Dreams that float and fade so fast. 


Voices of the past, 

Sadly do ye come—sadly come ; 
Bringing dreams too bright to last, 

From the Eden home. 

ye bring the wildwood flowers, 
And music of life’s early hours. 


Voices of the past, 
Hasten then away—haste away ; 
For your sad and solemn tones 
Bring tears for each lay. 
Hark! theyre dying, soft and low, 
Voices of long time ago! 


+ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE BLIND BOY. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Tere was joy in the house. A young immortal had been 
ushered into being ; and the calm and chastened pleasure, mingled 
with fear, with which a birth is welcomed, shone in the faces of 
all the inmates. The anxious inquiries of friends created a great 
excitement through the day; and at night two grateful hearts 
remembered in their orisons that God had made them the parents 
of a living child. 

There was a little girl, the predecessor of the new comer by 
four or five summers, who felt richer than Croesus that she could 
now number among her possessions a baby brother. She repeated 
the word to herself—she said it and sung it, and tried to write it 
on her slate—she spelled it, and dwelt over it, as if never since the 
world began was there a word so full of pride and happiness. 
She reviewed her little possessions, and laid aside in her mind 
what was fit for a little brother. She looked at the tall trees, and 
thought of the fruit that could no more elude her, since the 
brother, in her fast anticipations, already a little man, could soon 
shake down the hitherto inaccessible prize. And as she walked 
forth, she looked prophetic defiance at the dog which had long 
been herterror. Her brother would settle the matter for that ill- 
manered creature, she was very sure, and teach him that he was 
not to growl unrebuked at a little girl who did nothing to disturb 
him. It was curious, the turn that her day-dreams took ; for, 
while she thought of John as a little man, she did not dream that 
she could become anything but a little girl. 

What a wonder-to Jane was the first actual sight of the young 
imaginary giant that had grown up in her thoughts to man’s 
estate. When she said “He is so small,” her mother laughed, 
not knowing the silently eogitated standard of comparison which 
Jane had erected in her large heart. “And when will he walk ? 
And when will he talk?’ Jane was sadly discomposed at the 
indefinite answers which implied a great, long while away, before 
her visions of a brother’s usefulness could be realized; and she 
thought within herself that a little brother was no such great prize 
after all! She could not see the use of a boy baby. Girls might 
do, for you could “make believe” that they were living dolls. 
But a boy—a little boy that could neither throw stones, nor crack 
a whip, that could not talk or walk, or so much as sit alone! 
She wondered what anybody could want of such a thing! 

However, children’s disappointments are soon forgotten, and 
Jane was quite reconciled to the state of affairs, when she was 
placed at the cradle-head to drive away the flies, and told that she 
must be sure and not make a noise. She whispered to her dolly, 
which she had brought along to see the wonderful sight, that it, 
too, must be quiet, or the nurse would certainly send it down 
stairs ; and, between the care of her doll and her brother, Jane 
was soberly elated, and quite built up. And, as days passed, she 
became more and more pleased—but a new surprise now awaited 

. her. She observed that her mother and her father did not share 
her pleasure. There were long-whispered consultations, which 
she perceived were not intended for her ear, «ud, therefore, as a 
well-disciplined child should do, which she avoided. Still was 
she very anxious to know why father and mother were so sad, and 
why the baby was so anxiously watched, and why little things 
were waved before its eyes, by the mother and the nurse, and why 
at each trial they still turned sadly away, and shook their heads. 

The secret, spared to Jane as long as possible, at last reached 
her ears, The baby brother was blind ! 

When Jane heard this, her heart was too full of grief to answer 
a word.. She did not lift up her voice in weeping, but crept si- 
lently away to her little chamber, and sat down and shut hereyes, 
to see how it would seem to be all dark and desolate, while the 
bright sun was covering the hillsides with shadows, and repeating 
the trees in the sea of green which stretched away, as far as she 
could see, beneath her window. And she thought how only. that 
very morning, when she was out alone on the honeysuckle porch, 
she had watched the humming bees from flower to flower, entang- 
_ling their busy limbs in the blossoms; and the humming-birds 
poising themselves on their wings while their tiny beaks were 
buried in the flowers, and not a dewdrop was shaken down. The 
many, many sights which in her little heart she had hoped would 
wait for John, or come again when he could be carried out to see, 


she cared for no more. All the world seemed dark to her now ; 
and when she was frightened, and opened her eyes to look, tears 
dimmed her sight, and she crept into bed, and buried her head, 
and sobbed. 

One by one she pulled apart and overturned all the castles that 
her fancy had been building. She destroyed all that her fairy 
thoughts had constructed, and crept into herself, and doubted if 
God was good, as her mother had told her, or could be; since he 
had given her a baby brother who could be no happiness and no 
companion for her—who could enjoy no walks, and take no part 
in her little pleasures. And so she fell asleep. 

And in her sleep one thought was still present. She dreamed 
that she was blind. The terrible calamity of which she had heard, 
but never met before, fell upon her, and she thought in her dream 
the sun shone no more, that the green fields, and the bright light, 
and the gay colors of the flowers, and the hues of the rainbow, all 
were dark. She thought that her father and her mother had 
passed out of her sight forever, and that she could no more recol- 
lect how they seemed. She screamed in terror, and she thought 
an angel hand was laid upon her eyes—and she sawagain! “O, 
touch my brother’s eyes, too,” she said, “that he may see !” 


She was awake. It was her mother’s hand which had roused 
her from that vision. But O, how she longed that the dream had 
been true, and that the same angel touch could give light to the 
darkness of the blind little babe! 

Her mother sat down by her bedside, and talked long and 
sweetly to her. What most consoled her of all that was said, was 
—that since her brother would never know light, he could never 
understand darkness, or know of whathe wasdeprived. And she 
was told that while they lived she must be eyes to her little brother, 
light to his darkness, and a guide and guard about his steps. And 
her mother said that though angels would not come and touch 
his eyes that he might see, yet that they would hover around him 
and be her companions in leading him, lest at any time he should 
dash his foot against a stone. And, better than all that, the Sa- 
viour of men, who when on earth anointed the eyes and gave 
sight to the blind in their darkness, would smile upon her labors, 
while in her feeble way she followed his example, and alleviated 
the deprivation which Power Almighty alone can heal. 


Jane was comforted. The mother, too, was strengthened by 
her labor of parental love. For so we all find strength, and if we 
would lighten our own sorrows, we can do it best by solacing 
another. Kindness is “twice blessed. It blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.” Those who have not known sorrow have 
yet to learn the highest and most heavenly emotions of which 
human nature is capable. And when it befalls us young, God’s 
mercy is the greater; for, says the word of Holy Writ, “It is 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” Jane was 
surprised to find herself gazing at the glowing sunset with a calm 
delight. “ He can never see it!” she said—but instantly added, 
“No matter. I can tell him all about it!’ Happy temper of 
childhood—full of hope and full of expedients ! 

The blind babe grew, and in due time could stand upon his 
feet, and learn with his little hands the way to move, and follow 
with his quick ears the slightest sound. He was a daily wonder 
to them all—the theme of their thoughts, and the constant care of 
their hands and their hearts. But Jane was sadly puzzled when 
she tried to teach the blind child what she saw, and to tell him of 
the scarlet and gold of the sunsets, and of the green and yellow of 
the fields. And when he was told that golden was the most 
beautiful color, he asked to know if golden was like Jane’s face, 
or what it was like—if it was sweet like sugar, or soft like his pil- 
low bed. Was black, hard and bitter? and what color was sharp 
and stinging? The little teacher labored patiently—but to no 
purpose. She could not give his mind an impression of things 
of which his senses, those inlets to the brain, could take no cogniz- 
ance. It was a sad amusement to the little fellow’s parents to 
hear his hopeless misapprehensions. Do not “ e’en angels weep,” 
when men strive to define and describe the spirit world—infinitely 
further removed from our perceptions, than is the natural light 
from the child born blind? We know that it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give the kingdom to the faithful ; and that in the hour 
of his own will, he will reveal what it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. Farther than this we cannot pierce into 
the unknown realm beyond the grave. What God doeth we know 
not now, but shall know hereafter. And so Jane’s simple and 
childlike piety taught her to say to her little brother: That though 
now he could neither see, nor know what sight is, the hour would 
come when the light of the new heaven and the new earth would 
shine upon his darkness. 

Another child-was born. It was a double joy—for it could see. 
No anxious experiments required to be tried to test its capacities, 
and the whole house felt that delight which only such as they, 
having tasted grief, could appreciate. Like the mother of all liv- 
ing, they could say with full and happy hearts, “we have gotten 
a man from the Lord.” 

Little John heard with as much pleasure as any, of the new 
comer—but poor Jane’s heart fell for a moment when she thought. 
“T cannot show-the baby tohim.” But the blind boy was brought 
to his mother’s knee, and his little chubby hands were gently 
placed on the baby’s forehead, and nose, and mouth, and chin. 
His fingers were just for an instant trusted among the hair, and 
he was allowed with his arms to measure the length of the little 
stranger from heel to crown, and who shall say that his interest 
and delight were not as great as any? And when he felt and 
counted the ten little toes, and denied that there were so many 
because one was very small; and when he traced with his thumb 
the crooked little ears, and tried his own in comparison, who shall 
say that that little mind in a blind body had not work enough, 
. notwithstanding ? 


So passed a few short months—short indeed they seemed, for 
the little blind boy was still the centre of all thoughts and cares— 
and, we may add, of all the best pleasures of the household. He 
was thoughtful and quiet, and an especial delight he took in the 
knowledge that there was something in the house of which even 
he could take charge. He could distinguish by the babe’s breath- 
ing whether it waked or slept—or, if he had doubts, could soon 
resolve them by an investigation with his fingers. This mode of 
inquiry almost always resulted one way; for be the touch ever so 
gentle, neither babe nor man can sleep under a fingering of the 
eyelids. And when by chance the little sleeper happened to get 
Jobn’s finger in his mouth, the shout of laughter which followed, 
completed the awakening. John was not useful in keeping the 
babe asleep—that was certain. Still the last child seemed to the 
family chiefly born to amuse his brother, and they did not com- 
plain very harshly of John’s blind but well-meant officiousness. 
Only Jane would sometimes wish that John could see! Charley 
looked so prettily. 

John fell sick. He was a wonder of patience, that little blind 
boy ; and, though the disease was painful, the remedies nauseous, 
and the days very long, yet he showed that there are circumstan- 
ces under which the want of sight may even be a mercy. Day 
and night were alike to him; at night he did not wish, “would it 
were morning!” nor in the morning, “ would it were even !” 

Jane was his constant and assiduous little nurse. It was a post 
to which she was self-elected, and though she could be entrusted 
only to console and watch, yet was her presence better for the 
sufferer than all the strictly-timed prescriptions which older hands 
dispensed. Many days they waited, wavering between hope and 
fear ; now one preponderating, and now the other. Many said— 
“It is better the child should die ”—but those who say such things 
know not the clinging ties by which even the suffering child is bound 
to the parent’s heart. The highest act of faith is to say, “ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away. BLessEpD BE THE 
NAME OF THE Lorp!” Many a martyr has died at the stake who 
could not witness so good a confession. 

Slowly but certainly life ebbed away. With his emaciated 
hand in his sister’s, the child would lie for hours motionless, ex- 
cept when Jane’s hand was withdrawn, and then he uneasily 
turned and groped about for the assurance that he was not alone. 
A voice seemed scarce to satisfy him ; touch was to him his sight, 
and without it he was uneasy. 

One summer afternoon he suddenly withdrew his hand from 
Jane’s. A moment he pressed them upon his eyelids, then clasp- 
ing them above his head, he cried—‘“ Pa! I see now! Darkness 
is all gone! Day has come !” 

Father and mother hurried to the bedside. Jane ran away, and 
catching up the babe whom the nurse-had awakened, held him 
over the blind boy’s face, that he might realize what had been so 
long the wish of her heart. 

But the light which had broken upon the child was the glory of 
another world ; and before his sister could return to him, the blind 
boy was folded in the arms of Him who saith, “ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

When Jane saw the splendors of the setting sun that day through 
her tears, she dried them as she thought that he for whom she 
wept saw the same heaven in “a more excellent glory.” 
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LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE. 


A newspaper in the days of which we write, in the town of 
Richmond, would have been considered a most rare curiosity. 
Perhaps this very dearth of literary material led Mr. Ballou to S 
the more intimate with that volume 


“Within whose sacred pages lies 
The mystery of mysteries,” 
with which alone no student can be poor, without which the larg- 
est lib is incomplete. It has been remarked of the sacred 


volume, that, as the face of nature is bedecked with colors and 
adornments to render it agreeable to the senses, so its pages are 
filled with that luxury of poetry and language and incident which 
commends it to every imagination. Even the half-unbelieving 
Byron confessed that nothing in literature was finer than the 
poetry of the Old Testament. Thus the word, like the bow of 
xomise, is gilded with the fairest hues. The solemn march of 
istorical narration, the sublime hymns of triumph, of praise and 
rejoicing, the records of battles and heroic deeds, the familiar nar- 
rative, the interesting parable, the pithy proverb, the terse and 
vigorous delineation of character, the sublime visions of inspired 
prophecy, are all there. Of almost every style of literary com- 
position there is an example, captivating alike to the humblest 
reader and the most cultivated critic. It is the beginning and the 
end of learning. In the midst of the sublimest flights of human 
nius, amid the most burning words of modern eloquence, intro- 
uce a passage of ape rts and how poor will seem the language 
and the thoughts by which it is surrounded! Need we count that 


house poor in literary possessions which contains a Bible ?—Z/ 
of Hosea Ballou. ghey 
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ACTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL, 

I will mention an act which appears to me to convey as dis- 
tinct a feeling of the beautiful Pry landscape Dhasever. A 
London merchant, who, I believe, is still alive, while he was in 
the country with a friend, happened to mention that he intended, 
the next year, to bny a ticket in the lottery ; his friend desired he 
would buy one for him at the same time, which, of course, was 
very willingly agreed to. The conversation dropped, the ticket 
never arrived, the whole affair was entirely forgotten, when the 
country gentleman received information that the ticket purchased 
for him by his. friend had come up a prize of £20,000. Upon his 
arrival in London he inquired of his friend where he had put the 
ticket, and why he had not informed him that it was purchased. 
“T bought them both the same day, and I flung them both into a 
drawer of my bureau.” “ But how did you distinguish one ticket 
from the other—and why am I the holder of the fortunate ticket ?” 
“ Why, at the time I put them into the drawer, I put a little mark . 
in ink upon the ticket which I resolved should be yours, and upon 
re-opening the drawer, I found that the one so marked was the 
fortunate ticket.” Now this action appears to me perfectly 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SUNSET ON THE OCEAN. 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 


. Sweetly sunset showers are falling, 
Falling sweet upon the sea; 

Deeps of light to deeps are calling, 
Tis the lovely close of day. 


Floods of light through air are flowing, | 
Flowing down to ocean’s breast ; 
Eventide is slowly stealing, 
As the sun sinks down the west. 


Fountains of the daylight flowing, 
Flowing in the sunset hour; 

In their golden beauty glowing, 
Ocean’s breast with crimson o’er. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE DAUGHTER OF BEN HANNIM.* 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Asovu Ben Hann was one of the richest old Mussulmer of 
all who spread their cushions in the bazaars of Constantinople. 
His counters and shelves were heavy with rich silks and other 
costly vestments from the far East, that had traversed the deserts 
with the caravans, and had a value for their rarity besides their 
intrinsic worth. Laces and veils of golden textures were there in 
abundance, and the old Turk sat with imperturbable gravity, 
parting now and then with his goods for their equivalent in gold 
at enormous profits. But with Ben Hannim himself we have not 
so much to do as with Esther, the lovely daughter of his favorite 
wife. 
In their harem, which hung over the waters of the Golden 
Horn, among ascore of lovely creatures, from across the Black 
Sea, with those unmistakeable characteristics of voluptuousness 
and beauty that stamped them as Circassians and Georgians, 
Esther was the star; all acknowledged her pre-eminent loveliness, 
her sweetness of disposition; and no one wondered at the influ- 
ence she exerted over the wishes and feelings of the stout old 
Turk, her father. Never did poetry, paint a fairer or more fairy- 
like figure—never did artist’s chisel trace features or form more 
classic and graceful to behold. 

Strange to say, though the pet and acknowledged mistress of 
all the household, her mother being dead, Esther was not spoiled 
by the universal admiration bestowed upon her; she seemed to 
be a good angel in all that thoughtless group of females, and hav- 
ing more by her own inclinations than any suggestion from others 
been taught music, and divers womanly accomplishments, her 
society was courted by all the harem, the inhabitants of which 
were idle, indolent, and uncultivated, yet not without those 
powers of perception which enabled them to admire cultivation in 
another. 

Knowing the peculiar institutions of the Mahomedan faith, and 
the national characteristics of the Moslem race, one could not 
look upon Esther, realizing her sweetness of character, her natu- 
ral intelligence, and remarkable loveliness, without a sigh to think 
that she was destined to be the plaything of some bearded follower 
of the prophet, and counted a wife with some score or more of 
others. But was this to be the fate of Esther? Was all that 
loveliness to be thus sacrificed ? Our task it is to reveal the facts 
of her after story. 

It was one of those soft and delicious evenings that you may 
look for in vain, save in Italy or the East. The full moon was 
almost dazzling in its play upon the bay of Constantinople as far 
as the eye could reach, e’en to its losing itself in the Sea of Mar- 
mora. The city of the sultan was still; the opium-smoking 
Turks were sleeping off the effects of their favorite narcotic; the 
lights were gradually disappearing one by one in the windows of 
Stamboul, and even the gay, dancing lights of Seraglio Point 
were gone, all save those in the guards’ chamber and at the en- 
trance of the golden gate. In short, it was nearly midnight, and 
the capital of Turkey was sleeping. 

The household of Ben Hannim, like the rest, were dreaming, 
and a pebble dropped from the overhanging balcony of Esther’s 
apartment into the still waters of the Golden Horn, might have 

been easily heard. The tall minarets of Tokeni cast long and 
delicate shadows over the water, and their gilded summits spark- 
led like the sea in the soft lunar beams of the night. *Twas a 
witching hour—the very period for love and romance. As the 
silver bell of the Seraglio sounded the midnight hour, and its 
musical notes floated over the fairy scene, a delicate, high-prowed 
caique shot out from the landing of Stamboul, and keeping within 
the shadows of the shore, was pulled by a stout arm towards the 
- Sea of Marmora ; but suddenly, as it came within the shadow of 
Ben Hannim’s house, it became stationary. ‘ 
The peculiar notes of a bird, imitated by some one in the boat, 
. was signal enough to bring Esther quickly to her balcony window, 
and in a moment more a tiny rope-ladder, constructed for the 
purpose, was affixed to the sill, and the young girl, descending a 
couple of yards, was seated in the caique beside a young Arme- 
*  *I¢ is often the practice with writers to say,as an adjunct to the title of 
their stories, ‘‘founded on fact ;”” but the story given herewith was related to 
us by a gentleman of high respectability, who knows the parties, and vouches 
for its truth. All embellishment has therefore been avoided in the relation, 
and the story is told simply and truthfully as it occurred. 


nian, at a signal from whom the single oarsman in the bows of 
the caique plied his muscles with such good will that the tiny egg- 
shell craft shot like an arrow down the waters, until having 
reached a goodly distance from the spot of embarkation, it sought 
the middle of the bay, when it floated seemingly altogether un- 
guided, while the oarsman sank his head upon his breast, and 
gradually fell asleep. Esther and her lover, for such he evidently 
was, with arms entwined, whispered to each other, and drank in 
of the gorgeous beauty of the scene around. 

Armond Druff was interpreter, attached to the English mission 
at the court of the Sultan. He was young, and an orphan; but 
with a large degree of intelligence, and ambitious of honorable 
distinction, he was a person to make himself felt in the world. 
By some chance he had casually, some four months before, met 
with Esther, and a mutual regard had at once sprang up between 
them. But those who know the prejudices of the Mahomedans 
against the Armenians of Turkey, will at once see the prominent 
difficulty that existed against any public intimacy between the 
daughter of Ben Hannim and Armond Druff. It was, therefore, 
plain enough why they had sought this stolen meeting in Armond’s 
caique upon the moonlit waters of the bay. It was not the first 
time they had thus enjoyed stolen moments together; they had 
often thus floated upon the sea at midnight, and fortunately had 
thus far never been detected either by Ben Hannim or any of the 
jealous guards that have charge of the harem, and whose duty it 
is to watch both day and night over the inmates, who generally 
are little better than prisoners, and who, like a caged bird, would 
gladly fly away if the prison doors were opened. 

How the lovers enjoyed those golden moments, how Armond 
breathed into the listening ear of her by his side his tale of love, 
decked in all the poetical imagery of the Eastern tongue, and how 
those full, confiding eyes looked up and drank in the influence of 
his own, we must leave the reader to imagine—it would be a sort 
of breach of trust in us, who know these things, were we to betray 
the secret to others. Not until the third watch was set at the 
sultan’s palace, and the silver bell of Seraglio Point struck the 
second hour of the morning, did Armond’s caique turn its prow 
once more towards the Valley of Sweet Waters and the shores of 
Stamboul. 

But there were eyes—watchful eyes—on the alert in the house 
of the old Turk, Esther’s father ; and when the rope ladder was 
once more affixed, and the beautiful girl ascended to her apart- 
ment and kissed her hand to Armond as the caique once more 
shot away, prying eyes were watching her, as our sequel will 
show. But she knew it not ; and throwing herself upon her cush- 
ioned place of repose, fell asleep dreaming of the soft moonlight, 
and the tender language of Armond Druff. Sweet be thy sleep, 
innocent girl; life has but roseate shadows for thee; no clouds 
have ever dimmed the horizon of thy hopes. 

On the following day, as Armond Druff was walking through 
the bazaars, two stout Turks, in the sultan’s uniform, approached 
him from behind, and throwing a leather hood over his head, 
made it fast at his throat in spite of his struggles, and bore him 
into a neighboring guard station, from whence he was conveyed 
to the military prison. In Turkey, justice and punishment_are 
summary, and know not delay. No trial is granted, judgment is 
given with little consideration, and punishment follows with fearful 
rapidity upon the arrest, oftentimes of innocent parties. So it 
was with Esther’s lover. He was already condemned to die, for 
had not he, an unbeliever, dared to hold converse with a.daughter 
of the true faith? 

The same evening, after Abou Ben Hannim had joined his 
harem in the evening prayer, and had lifted their hands and 
bowed their heads towards, Mecca, where lies the tomb of the 
prophet, he bade Esther to follow him to his cushions in the villa 
that overlooked the valley of sweet waters. The child, little 
dreaming of the fearful news that was there to be broken to her, 
came, and throwing herself at her father’s feet- upon the luxu- 
rious cushions, looked up into his face lovingly, and touched her 
lute with graceful indolence. 

“My child, thou knowest one Armond Druff, an Armenian *” 

“ Allah is great!” exclaimed the girl, in unaffected amazement. 

“And you saw him but yesternight, upon the waters?” con- 
tinued the Turk. 

“ Father!” murmured the fair girl, half trembling, and knowing 
not what to say. 

“He is a dog of an unbeliever, and for this he dies!’ said the 
father, sternly. 

“ Dies ! father, dies! _ What mean you, father ?”’ was the trem- 
bling response. 

“That as to morrow’s sun sinks behind the hills of Tamani, 
the body of this slave of an Armenian will find the bottom of 
the sea.” 

“Father!” 

“ Well, Esther.” 

“ Dost thou speak truly? Is he condemned to die ?” she asked, 
with a forced calmness, 

He is.” 

“Ts there no reprieve ?” 

“None!” 

“Then you shall be disappointed!” As she said this her 
whole frame seemed nerved with new strength, an unnatural fire 
beamed from her eyes and the old Turk withdrew the amber 
mouth-piece of his pipe from his lips, half in amazement, half in 
admiration at his child. 

She left him at on€e, not responding to his parting salute, and 
trouble sat upon the face of the Mussulman, but a few additional 
grains of opium in his pipe soon put him in.a condition of the 
most indolent ease and indifference. 

Throughout the East, but more particularly in Turkey and its 


capital, there prevails a strange and inconsistent dread of what is 
termed the evil eye, and amulets are frequently worn, prayers said, 
and even penance performed, to keep off the dreaded curse of the 
evil eye. Any deformed person, hunchback, or old and decrepid 
persons, who pretend to secret knowledge of medicine and the 
like, are often supported and retained by rich Turks in their fam- 
ily households as preventives against the evil eye, whieh, should 
it light by chance or design upon any one, he is thenceforth ac- 
cursed, and must be blighted forever in body and in soul! In Ben 
Hannim’s household there was one of these strange retainers, an 
old Arab woman, very aged, and whose large experience gave her 
great advantage in mystifying and confounding the judgment of 
those about her. To this woman Esther (between whom there 
was the very best relationship existing) repaired. 

The old Arab woman loved the beautiful child; she listened to 
her story, and gave her just such advice as was applicable to her 
situation. She led her to her own strangely arranged and myste- 
rious room, gave her such instructions as she needed for the pur- 
pose that she entertained, and finally, when Esther left her, it 
was with a light heart and a nervous step, while a close observer 
might have detected a slight expression of exultation upon her 
lovely countenance. Had the old witch been pretending that she 
possessed sufficient superhuman power to save her condemned 
lover, or what had the old Arab done to work this change in the 
appearance of Esther? We shall see—and in the meantime we 
must ask the reader to follow us once more to another locality, 
and at an advance in time of some twelve hours, it being already 
past the hour of noon on the day subsequent to the scene just 
related. It is the siesta hour, and few people throng the thorough- 
fares, and scarcely any one, save the military guards, seem to be 
fairly awake. 

There appeared, at this time, before the doors of the military 
prison, an old Arab woman, who was supposed to control the 
fearful ban of the evil eye. She demanded entrance. No one 
dared dispute her will; for even military discipline fails before 
superstition, and the hag, muttering her mysteries, is allowed to 
pass in and to go where she pleases. Now she seems to be invok- 
ing curses, now blessings, on various inmates, and soon disap- 
pears into the cell devoted to the confinement of Armond Druff. 
What occurred there was of course not seen by the other inmates, 
who, however, not long after observed the old Arab woman come 
out, and passing the guard as she had entered, disappear. Shortly 
afterwards, Esther, the daughter of Ben Hannim, was seen walk- 
ing hither and thither, and anxiously inquiring for the Arab 
woman, who was known to belong to her father’s household, de- 
claring that it was all-important that she should see the old woman 
at once. 

How she had passed the guard was not known, and as she 
seemed only intent upon finding the Arab woman, no questions 
were asked her, and she, too, went her way. 

As the setting sun gilded the minarets of the seraglio gardens, 
there came a guard to bear the prisoner, Armond Drnuff, to his 
execution. He was to be “sacked” and drowned in the Bospho- 
rus; so read his sentence. But even the proverbial gravity and 
coolness of the Turks was moved by astonishment, when it was 
found that their late prisoner was gone ; his chains were removed 
and his cell tenantless. How many hours he had been gone they 
knew not, nor had they the least clue to his mode of escape, and 
consequently knew not how to direct any plan of pursuit. The 
report was regularly made to the governor, but naught was heard 
of Armond Druff. 

The following day the secretary of the prison had posted up in 
the public places and business bazaars of Constantinople, a card, 
offering a heavy reward for any information relative to the 
escaped Armond Druff, and prohibiting all, on pain of death, 
from harboring him, and in the mean time it became generally 
understood that not only was the Armenian escaped, but that the 
fair daughter of Ben Hannim was also missing. In vain did the 
old Turk, her father, rave and tear his beard, invoking the curses 
of the prophet on the unbeliever who had enticed away his child. 
Neither Armond nor Esther was to be found anywhere; all re- 
lating to them was in mystery. 

The evening subsequent to that of Armond’s escape, a boat 
from an English man-of-war lying at anchor below the city, 
touched at a late hour in the evening at the Stamboul shore, and 
a small party from the British Consulate office took their places 
in the stern, when the steady, uniform pull of the twelve oarsmen 
caused the boat to glide over the waters like an arrow, until the 
young officer who steered the boat laid it alongside the high bul- 
warks and dark hull of the sloop-of-war. It will be remembered 
that we have said Armond Druff was attached to the English 
mission and in its pay. The consul had become much interested 
in him after having heard his story, and now offered to send him 
to England, and Esther with him, if she would go. 

The ship was to sail the next morning, and thus protected, 
Armond having escaped from prison in the disguise of the old 
woman which Esther wore into the prison, now found himself and 
her he loved safely ensconced in the cabin of the English ship. 
His story, and the romantic connection between Esther and him- 
self, interested influential persons in his behalf, and soon after 
their arrival in England the loving young couple were united to 
each other, and Armond Druff at this very day fills a pleasant 
and lucrative post in the war-office in London. While his eastern 
flower has borne transplanting without a sigh, and peace and con- 
tentment reign in their humble but happy home. 


Nothing is more ancient than God, for he was never created ; 
nothing more beautiful than the world, it is the work of that 
same God ; nothing more active than thought, for it flies oyer 
thg whole universe ; nothing stronger than necessity, for all must 
submit to it.— Thales. 
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GENIN’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE PALACE. 
The beautiful structure represented in this en- 
wing, stands in the north nave of the 

Palace in a line with the entrance from Sixth Ave- 
nue, and, from its great size and gorgeous appear- 
ance, forms one of the most prominent objects in 
the exhibition. Its dimensions are equal to those 
of an ordinary parlor, and the colossal globe which 
overtops the central pediment, is conspicuous from 
all paris of the d area. Were we asked to 
what order of architecture this temple of trade be- 
longs, we should say the American order, which, 
according to Mr. Godwin, takes that which is most 
jeasing from all the other orders and happily com- 
ines them, as the sculptor who executed the Venus 
de Medici, blended the physical perfections of many 
women in “the statuc that enchants the world. 
Be this as it may, the 
easket which enshrines 
the gems of fashion from 

Genin’s bazaar, in the St. 

Nicholas Hotel, and Ge- 
nin’s hat store, No. 214 
Broadway, is worthy of 
its superb contents, and 
is constantly the centre 
of a crowd of admiring 
visitors. The celebrity 
of the Genin hats is one 
of those “fixed facts” in 
the chronicles of fashion, 
that it would be a work 
of supererogation to di- 
late upon, and the speci- 
mens he exhibits at the 

1 Palace will nos 
only sustain but enhance 
his reputation. In sym- 
metry of form, delicacy 
of texture, and beauty of 
finish, they seem to us 
unserpassabte. The com- 

age devoted to chil- 

’s clothing, contains 
every variety of size, from 
the infant’s robe to suits 
for boys of fifteen. Ap- 

parel of the finest mate- 

rials, and enriched with 

the most rare and costly 

embroidery, is here ex- 

hibited,- and the styles 

and patterns, of which ai 

there is a great diversity, Alta 

are exquisitely graceful. MAHAN 

The space appropriated 1 | 

to children’s and infauts’ 

head dresses, is filled with ‘| 

choice specimens of fancy 

hats and bonnets of the 

most becoming styles, 
designed and manufac- 
tured under the supervis- 
jon of Mr. Genin, and 
rivalling in shape and 
workmanship the finest 
fabrics in the same de- 
imported from - 

‘aris for Genin’s bazaar. 

Delicate and dainty-look- 

ing slippers, buskins, ties, 
ete., for la- 

ies, are also among the 
articles entered by Mr. 

Genin for competition, 

and this section of the 

splendid show case—or 
rather show room—which 
he occupies, attracts no 
little attention. Of furs 
the display is magnificent. 
It has never been equal- 
led in this country. There 
is a simple set of crown 
sables from Russia which 
is worth $2500, and several sets valued 
at from $1500 to $4000. Our artist has 
so truthfully depicted the unique and 
striking edifice which forms the micro- 
cosm of the world of variety, embraced 
in the upper and lower mo of 

Mr. Genin, that it will be recognized in 

a moment by e one who visits the 

Crystal Palace. reference to Mr. Ge- 

nin himself may not be inappropriate in 

this connection, showing as it will the 
complete success of industry and well- 
sustained energy, in forming a business 
and a fortune. Starting in his business 
with scarcely any capital save that of 
having a perioet practical knowledge as 

a manufacturer of hats, Mr. Genin laid 

the foundation to success by at once 

as a rule—strict business intes- 
rity and low prices. Having full reli- 
ance in his own capacity to compete with 
all other similar establishments in the 
quality and style of hats, he directed his 
energies to w the public attention, 
and, with that sagacity for which he is 
now so celebrated, at once selected: the 
press as the lever by which he could 
move upward in business. In a short 
time the name of Genin became “ famil- 
iar as household words,” the hats sold 
by him covered the heads of families and 
the heads of the people, and now he is 

ly more widely known, and his 
establishment enjoys a higher reputation 
than any other dealer in his line in the 
world. To appreciate fully the extent 
of Mr. Genin’s operations, and the right 
he has to claim the title of “cuz great 
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erings for the head, manufactured of every fabric 
that nature and art furnish for such purposes, will 
astonish the stranger. Every conceivable style that 
combines beauty with artistical finish, adapted to . 
of all ages, sizes and complexions, is pro- 
vided for the approval of patrons, and none, how- 
ever modish or eccentric may be their tastes, can 
fail of finding the style they seek for, or, in ex- 
treme cases, of being suited if entrust the order 
for manufacturing their hats to care of Genin. 
In the department of summer hats, the varieties 
offered surpass those of any previous season. He 
has recently- purchased of the inventor the sole 
right to @ patent ventilator for hats, by which that 
most important — to good health, a cool 
head, is secured to the wearer of his el t sum- 
mer hats. His assortment of ladies’ ri ing hats, 
boys’ and misses’ caps 
and head dresses, is une- 
qualled for diversity of 
styles and excellence of 
materials. As one of the 
wonders of this vast me- 
tropolis,Genin’s immense 
hat store should be visit- 
ed by every individual 
that attends the World’s 
Fair. 


ASTOR LIBRARY. 
We ventured to take a 
peep ( perimpudence) into 
the magnificent rooms of 
this institution, the other 
day, and were gratified 
to And the arranging of 
the books in a state of 
forwardness. More than 
half the work is done, 
and the. various rt- 
ments have the 

arance of digni 
seclusion 
a library. We discovered 
Dr. Coggswell, the assid- 
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American hatter,” a visit to his em 
rium, 214 Broadway, opposite St. Paul's, 


will prove most satisfactory to every- 
body. Here, the infinite 


—_ lord of this 
le region, perched u 
nh aloft, busily employed in 
his vocation. It is im- 
possible yet to name ia 
day for ne opening of 
the library, as it is the 
doctor’s determination to 
complete hi: task thor- 
oughly before readers are 
admitted. No one ac- 
quainted with such mat- 
ters will be surprised at 
the delay which has oc- 
curred. To purchase, ar- 
range, and catalogue a 
library of one hundred 
thousand volumes, is a 
task which not only re- 
quires knowl Judg- 
ment and taste, but time. 
The day of opening, how- 
ever, will not be dela: 
much longer; and w 
that day has arrived, we 
are confident the studious 
public will find abundant 
cause, in the excellence 
of the library, for grati- 
tude to the librarian, In 
the namber of its vol- 
umes, the Astor stands 
at the top of the list of 
American libraries; and 
in point of completeness 
and utility, i. has few su- 
periors anywhere. One 
advantage it has over li- 
braries which accumulate 
gradually, and that is, 
the absence of dead weight, of lumber, 
of books which have survived their power 
of doing service, and which are retained 
only to swell the number of volumes. 
Every book in the Astor Library counts 
one, not only in the catalogue, but in ac- 
tual value to the student. In this respect 
—and it is one of great importance—the 
Astor Library may be regarded as une- 
qualled.—Home 


THE SHEPHERD AND PANTHER, 
This group in bronze is executed by 
J. Franz, of Berlin—an artist of great 
celebrity in his own country—and cast in 
metal by Mr. Geiss, the same person 
who cast Kiss’s famous Amazon. Ber- 
lin is well represented in bronze 
of statuary, and, indeed, is one of 
first cities of Europe in art and litera- 
ture. The subject of this sketch is a 
work of life size, and possessing many 
good points, and attracts a large share 
of attention of the visitors at the Crystal 
Palace. The shepherd, thrown to the 
ground by the spring of the panther, is 
beautifully exeetted ; his extended arm, 
with swollen muscles, shows with what 
force and energy he grasps the throat of 
the famished beast. ‘There is hardly 
enough terror or d ined resolution 
depicted in the face of the man, as would 
naturally seem to be in such a moment 
of peril ; but his position is natural, and 
the muscles well and correctly defined. 
The action of the dog, ax he ps the 
of She ly true to 
nature, and is perhaps the best point in 
the work. The expression of his face, 
while it portrays canine courage, chal- 
lenges criticism. 
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JONES, BALL & CO.’S SILVER WARE, 

The engraving which we give above represents the contents of the case of silver 
ware contributed to the Exhibition in New York, by Jones,Ball & Co., of this city. 
This collection, for costliness, beauty, and indeed splendor of appearance, is not sur- 
passed by anything of the kind at the Crystal Palace. The case embraces a vast 
collection of gold and silver ware, as the engraving indicates, sent by this well- 
known firm, who deserve the name of being the richest and most enterprising firm of 
this line in the United States. They have sent a contribution which does honor to 
the Palace, fully equalling—if in it does not surpass—alt that has been received 
of a like sort from the royal and imperial warehouses of Europe. Cups, out of which 
Ganymede might offer nectar to Jove ; vases that recall the sculptured vessels made 
immortal by the genius of Greece; massive salvers, plate, jewelry, and all those 
articles which luxury demands and art can furnish. nians may well be proud 
that such a contribution to the Exhibition has come of this city, though such matters 
are not alone locally creditable; they reflect credit upon the whole country. The 
three vases, which we represent herewith, are sent by the same house, and are the 
Winchester Vase, presented to the late W. P. Winchester, by his Boston friends. 
On one side, that represented in the engraving, is seen a correct picture of Mr. Win- 
chester’s favorite yacht, the Northern Light, with appropriate massive emblems 
wrought around it, and on the reverse side is an appropriate inscription. Another, 
as will be seen by the title, represents the celebrated Webster Vase, presented to 
Daniel Webster, by the citizens of Boston, and manufactured by this firm, and the 
Riddle Vase from the same house, presented to E. Riddle, bya number of Boston 

tlemen, for his active exertions as United States Commissioner to the World’s 

air at London. Very few wish for expensive and useless monstrosities in silver, 
although Jones, Ball & Co. hold themselves in readiness to make any article in their 
line, however elaborate and expensive. The collection of table forks and spoons, 
ete., is allowed to su anything of the kind on exhibition, both for elegance of 
design and beauty of finish. Asa proof of the appreciation of the public, Jones, 
Ball & Co., as we learn, are daily receiving large cnkers from the samples they have 


contributed to the Crystal Palace. There is one feature in regard to the case of sil- 
ver, from Jones, Ball & Co., worthy of particular mention. Not asingle article sent 
with the contribution was made for the Exhibition; but every piece was taken from 
the collection in their store, or else ordered by customers, which fact is the fairest 
exponent of the business they are doing. We are gratified that Boston is well rep- 
resented in this line at the Crystal Palace ; for that our workmen are as skillful, and 
i , 48 any in the country, will be admitted by all. The 
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house of Jones, Ball & Co., is one of the oldest, 
as well as the most extensive establishments of 
the kind, in this city, and indeed in the country ; 
and its name is too widely known to require di- 
lated reference to the subject. The store of the 
firm, situated on the corner of Washington and 
Summer Streets, Boston, is an ornament to the 
city, and forms one of the lions of observation to 
strangers visiting Boston; while the a | 
and urbanity of its proprietors are proverbi 
One of the parties is constantly in Europe, select- 
ing and forwarding the choicest patterns and 
richest is in their line of business; and con- 
uently the latest styles and rarest specimens 
of jewelry and gold and silver ware of every kind 
are to be found in their richly-stored cases. The 
manner in which this store is fitted, its 
architettural beauty and completeness of detail, 
the exquisite taste evinced in the display of the 
glittering goods, and the great depth extent 
of the immense hall devoted to the retail trade of 
the house, are all matters of constant amazement 
and comment; and when the establishment is 
lighted with gas, it is dazzling in the extreme. 


JONES, BALL & CO.’8 EXHIBITION OF SILVER WARE, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK. 


THE CHURCH AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

A more delightful place could not have been found. It is 
Shakspeare in every leaf. It must have been chosen by himself, 
as he stood in the chancel, musing on the dead about him, and 
listening to the humming murmur and breezy rustle of the river 
and trees by which it stands. The most poetical imagination 
could not have conceived a burial-place more worthy, more Eng- 
lish, more native for a poet than this—above all, for Shakspeare. 
As I stood over his grave, and read the pathetic entreaty and 
blessing on the reader who revered his remains, and curses on him 
who dared to touch—as I looked up at his simple, unaffected bust, 
executed while his favorite daughter was living, and put up by 
her husband—as I listened to the waving trees and murmuring 
Avon, saw the dim light of the large windows, and thought I was 
hearing what Shakspeare had often heard, and was standing where 
he had stood many times, I was deeply touched. The church 
alone, from the seclusion of its situation, with the river, and trees, 
‘and sky, and tombs, was enough to call out one’s feelings; but 
add to this, that the remains of Shakspeare were near me, pros- 
trate, decaying, and silent, in a grave he had himself pointed ont, 
in a church where he had often prayed, and with an epitaph he 
had himself written while living, and it is impossible to say where 
on the face of the earth an Englishman should be more affected, 
or feel deeper, more. poetical, or more exquisite emotions. I 
would not that simple, sequestered tomb in Stratford, for 
the Troad, the Acropolis, or the field of Marathon. The vener- 
able clerk, whose face looked as if not one vicious thought had 
ever crossed his mind, seeing me abstracted, left me alone, after 
unlocking the door that leads to the church-yard, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Walk there, if you please.” I did so, and lounging close 
to the Avon, turned back to look at the sacred enclosure. The 
sun was setting behind me, and a golden light and shadow check- 
ered the ancient Gothic windows, as the trees, moved by the eve- 
ning wind, alternately obscured or admitted the sun. I was so 
close that the tower and steeple shot up into the sky, like some 
mighty vessel out at sea, which, with its gigantic masts, seems to 
reach the vault of heaven.—Life of Haydon, the Painter. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SPAIN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


The wreath of thy starry glory 
Is withered upon thy brow, 
Yet, beautiful land of story, 
Still dear to the brave art thou. 


There ’s scarce of thy fame a token, 
For time, with his iron wheel, 

The might of the don has broken, 
And the pride of old Castile. 


The light from thy bright lamp given, 
That shone like a central sun, 

Long since in the high mid-heaven, 
Grew pale, and thy day was done. 


The eagle beheld thy banner, 
From the mountain peaks unrolled ; 
The south gave her broad savannah, 
The rivers of Ind their gold. 


"Tis gone, it is gone forever, 
And nought to thy heart remains, 
But tales of the mammoth river, 
And the far-off Aztec plains. 


For still with a beauty pleasant, 
With a sunlight sweetly clear, 
To the hearts that have no present, 
Does the past seem doubly dear. 
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CLARA ST. CLAIR. 


A TALE OF THE ISLAND OF STAFFA. 


BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS HINE. 


Tue island of Staffa, which looms its rocky head from the 
bosom of the stormy sea by which it is surrounded, is situated 
just a little distance from the coast of Scotland, and has ever 
been a favorite resort of the gentry of the neighboring counties, 
who are wont to frequent it for the purpose of hunting for eggs, 
which the seabirds deposit among the frowning crags, and also to 
shoot the birds themselves whenever an opportunity occurred. 

It was a calm day in the early autumn, and a young man, some 
twenty years of age, was engaged in fishing near the coast of 
Scotland, and abreast the island of Staffa. He was a fine, hardy, 
manly-looking youth, and was universally respected by people in 
his ewn walk of life, and those who knew him best esteemed him 
most. 

Nerris Burdette was the son of a widowed mother, whom he 
supported by his occupation as a fisherman—his father, who was 
also a fisherman, having been lost in one of those terrible autum- 
nal storms which sweep along the Scottish coast. A pattern of 
filial obedience and affection, he was doted upon by his white- 
haired and only surviving parent, and never did he leave the 
humble cottage in which he dwelt, without being followed by an 
earnest and fervent prayer for his welfare and safety. 


Norris had come down to the beach early in the morning, had 
Launched his light skiff upon the still and placid waters, and 
having pvt off some little distance from the shore, had thrown 
overboard his line, and began to angle for the scaly treasures of 
the deep. But he seemed to be peculiarly unfortunate the morn- 
ing in which we have introduced him to our readers, and not so 
much asa “bite,” or even a “nibble,” could he detect at his 
sunken hook. 

“ This is very strange,” said the young man, as he drew up the 
hook and examined the bait. “I do not remember ever having 
had so bad luck before. How still and perfectly quiet it is, too. 
Yonder is a dark bank of clouds gathering in the southeast, too. 
I should n’t wonder if we got a storm after this.” 

“I say—boatman! boatman!” broke in a light and silvery 
voice from the shore, which young Burdette at once recognized as 
that of the Lady Clara St. Clair, whom he had often met upon 
the beach. “I say, will you oblige me by pulling in your boat to 
the shore, and taking a passenger? It is a fine, beautiful morning, 
the sea is like a sheet of isinglass, and I want to go over to 
Staffa, and hunt for seabirds’ eggs.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” answered Norris, in a respectful 
tone, and drawing in his line and coiling it down in the bottom of 
his skiff, he took his oars and pulled directly into the beach, 
assisted the lady into the stern-sheets of the boat, and then gave 
way for the island. 

Clara St. Clair was the only daughter of the proud old Earl of 
St. Clair, who dwelt in a noble castle, surrounded by deer parks 
and miniature forests, within sight of Staffa and the sea. She 
was admitted by all who had ever seen her, to be one of the loveli_ 
est of Scotland’s aristocracy, and, though but nineteen years of 
age, numerous were the suitors of noble rank who had sought to 
win her heart. Being of a light and joyous temperament, and 
withal inclined to be a little hoydenish, she preferred to ramble, 
with footsteps as free as those of a young fawn, over hill and 
dale, or out upon the waters of the neighboring sea, to being tied 
down to a husband and family, as she expressed it. So she inva- 
riably dismissed her would-be bridegrooms with a kind word and 
sweet smile, and never incurred their enmity by so doing. Many 

_ young ladies would do well to follow her example. 

“T fear we are going to have a storm,” said Burdette to Lady 
Clara, after having pulled for some moments in silence ; “‘ yonder 
bank of inky clonds seem to be coming down very rapidly—don’t 
you think we had better put back to the main land again ?” 


Clara eyed the hurrying clouds for a mioment, and then replied, 
“Yes, I believe we shall have a terrible tempest. I did not 
observe those ominous clouds when I came down to the beach 
this morning. Let us hasten back with all speed !” 

The skiff was put about at once, and Burdette gave way with 
all his might for the shore. The storm, however, came on with a 
fury and rapidity which would have astonished any one not 
acquainted with the Scottish coast ; and before the bold rower had 
made twenty strokes of his oars, with a blinding shower of rain 
and an almost deafening howl, the tornado burst upon the boat, 
and in an instant the sea was white with foam! 

“The wind is off the land,” cried Norris to his companion. 
“We cannot hope to reach it against such a storm as this. Had 
we not better put the boat before it and run for Staffa ?”’ 

“Yes, to Staffa—to Staffa, by all means!” replied Lady Clara ; 
and in an instant the light skiff was flying before the increasing 
tempest. 

Most of our readers, we suppose, are aware that in the side of 
the island of Staffa is an immense cavern, styled by the fishermen 
upon the coast, the “‘ Cave of Fingal.” It extends for some two 
hundred and fifty feet under the island, and its entrance at the 
surface of the sea is fifty-three feet wide, and ‘one hundred and 
seventeen in height. From this entrance the cavern is lighted, so 
that the farthest extremity can be seen. It is supported on each 
side by of columns, and roofed by the fragments of others 
that have been broken off in forming it. Into this cave the furi- 
ous billows of the ocean rush with a tremendous roar, that may 
be heard almost to the main land; and when the storm king is 
abroad upon the face of the waters, it is a fearful sight to watch 
those mountain billows bursting within that resounding cave, and 
rushing out again white with foam. 

The boat in which Burdette and the Lady Clara were embarked, 
as we before stated, was put before the wind, and, though no sail 
was spread, she flew like a falcon over the billows, which were 


-every moment increasing in size and fury. Norris, by the aid of 


an oar, guided her onward, while the billows curled up over her 
stern, threatening to break and overwhelm tbe trembling little 
skiff thus madly driven on. 

So thick had the weather become, and the air so full of spray, 
which was blown.from the crest of the waves, that the island of 
Staffa was hidden from the view, and Burdette was compelled to 
exercise his judgment as to the course which he should steer. 
Pale as marble, but with compressed lips, which told of more than 
Roman firmness, did he sit in the stern-sheets and steer that puny 
craft, while all around was the wildest uproar which storm and 
darkness could produce. As for Clara, she behaved like a hero- 
ine, and worthy to be the daughter of the proud but brave old 
Earl St. Clair. She did not shriek and tremble, and thus dis- 
courage the efforts of him on whom she depended for safety, but 
with a sweet smile, and a kind look, sat quietly in the bottom of 
the skiff, which was being so — driven onward over the 
foaming sea. 

“ Listen,” said Norris to his companion, “do you hear any- 
thing 2?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Lady Clara, ‘‘I hear a loud, dull boom, like 
the sound of a heavy surf breaking upon a rocky shore. It rises 
even above the howling of the tempest.” 

“T hear it, too. It is the waves bursting over the rocks of 
Staffa !” 

“Yes, yes, it must be so—and now the mist clears up a little, 
and I can see the island. And there is Fingal’s Cave directly 
before us! What are you going to do?” 

“Run into it. If we attempt to land on either side, we shall 
be dashed in pieces against the jagged rocks.” 

“But the cave—the horrid cavern—” 

“Trust to me—I know the place well—it is our only hope.” 

With a steady hand, did the young fisherman conduct his trem- 
bling craft within the frowning and awful jaws of that terrible 
cavern. The waves, having free access to it at all times, were 
rolling in and breaking with a sound not unlike that of distant 
thunder against the further end, and everything was fearful to 
look upon in the extreme. 

“ Sit still, Lady Clara,” cried Norris, “all depends upon our 
steadiness and presence of mind. Be prepared to jump out whet 
I give the signal ; and if you ever showed any agility, do so upon 
this occasion. Your life may depend upon it.” 

“Never fear for me, but look out for yourself,” replied the 
unselfish and heroic girl. 

The boat was borne within the cave, where was gloom and 
darkness. Borne onward by the tempest, she was quickly dashed 
against the rocks, when, as she first struck, Burdette made a leap 
and reached them. The Lady Clara followed his example, and, 
being assisted by her brave deliverer, she quickly found herself 
upon a sort of rocky shelf, above the reach of the waves, while 
the boat was crushed into fragments at their very feet. 

Norris had often explored the cave, and, well knowing of the 
existence of that rocky ledge or shelf, had steered his boat directly 
for it. The result proved the foresight and wisdom of the young 
fisherman. 

Heavily wore on the time within that dreary Cave of Fingal. 


The Lady Clara, however, was so deeply impressed with the 


bravery and nobleness of her young companion, that a feeling of 
the warmest regard for the preserver of her life sprang up within 
her gentle bosom ; and she did not fail to express that feeling, in 
words as strong as a high-born lady could do with propriety. 
Burdette, on his part, was disposed to gaze with admiration upon 
the beautiful patrician, and, finding that his words of kindness 
were graciously received, he did not fail to strive to win her affec- 
tions, and in this he succeeded, even beyond his utmost hopes. 
‘The storm continued for two days, at the expiration of which 


time it gradually died away, and the sea subsided so that nothing 
but a gentle swell found its way into the cavern. 

The boat of Burdette was gone, but he well knew what to do. 
Leaping into the water, he called out to the Lady Clara to follow 
him. She did so, and clinging to him, he swam out of the cave, 
and soon reached another part of the island, where he landed his 
precious charge in safety. 

Some years before,-a small vessel had been wrecked upon the 
‘island, and her fragments were strown among the rocks. Norris 
collected together a’ lot of these timbers, and having fastened them 
together in the form of a raft, the wind having shifted, and blow- 
ing now towards the Scottish shore, he embarked with the lady, 
and after drifting for ten or twelve hours, reached the beach of the 
main land, without accident of any kind. 

** Good-by,” said: Lady Clara, taking Norris by the hand ; “ you 
have saved my life—I shall not forget it. One week from to-night, 
I will meet you on yonder cliff that overlooks the sea.” 

“ Thanks, many thanks—I will be there.” 

The castle, in which dwelt the old Earl of St. Clair, was, as we 
have before stated, situated in the centre of a noble park many 
acres in extent, in which the tame deer sported, and spirited steeds 
were left to run at will. The nobleman was extremely hospitable 
to those of his own class, and a large number of guests were fre- 
quently at the hall. Whether it was the fine old wines stored 
away in the vaults of the castle that drew them thither, or the 
vivacity and sparkling wit of the Lady Clara, we shall not pretend 
to say, as perhaps both causes combined to act as a magnet to the 
young aristocrats in that part of Scotland. 


But now there was mourning, deep and bitter mourning, within 
those ancient walls; for the Lady Clara, the sole heiress of those 
vast domains, was gone—tio one knew whither. Three days 
before, she had left the castle with the intention, as she informed 
her father, of going down to the seaside; the same day a storm 
had sprung up, and the maiden had not returned. The Earl was 
very anxious about her, the more so, that since her absence an 
important document in regard to her had been received by him, 
and he was eager to acquaint her with its contents. But she 
came not, and the old man was almost ready to despair. The 
storm subsided, the sun once more shone out bright and clear over 
the hills and dales of Old Scotia, and the earl was about to sum- 
mon his dependents and commence a search for the missing Lady 
Clara, when she suddenly burst open the door of the library, and, 
with a merry laugh, appeared before her father. 


“Well, where did you come from, you naughty girl? We 
began to fear that you had been drowned, or that something dread- 
ful had happened to you. Where have you been, you young 
gipsy, eh 

Clara seated herself on a low stool at her father’s feet, and at 
once related all that had befallen her. The old earl shuddered 
when she narrated her adventures in the Cave of Fingal; but 
but when she launched in warmest praise of the noble bearing, 
the matchless daring, the skill and the devotion of Norris Burdette, 
the young fisherman, the brow of the nobleman took a clouded 
expression, and he hastened to change the subject. 

“‘ Well, daughter, you have had a narrow escape, no doubt, and 
it will learn you to be less hoydenish in future. So now to busi- 
ness. Do you know that since you have been absent I have 
received a document from the young Lord Marchmont, making 
proposals for that fair hand of yours ?”’ 

‘No, I’m sure I did not,” answered the Lady Clara, in a slight 
tone of vexation, “and what if you have? You know I do not 
wish to marry any one at present, father. Pray, who is this Lord 
Marchmont, of whom you speak ?” 

“He is the son of my old chum at college—a noble youth, pos- 
sessed of every quality which tends to make a woman happy. I 
have returned him a favorable answer.” 

“What, without even consulting me? Is your daughter a 
piece of merchandize, that she should be disposed of in this man- 

-ner? I tell you, Earl St. Clair, that I will never become his 
wife 

“T tell you, you will, or be disinherited. And now let me 
inform you that I suspect you entertain a warmer regard than one 
in your station should do for that young Burdette, the fisherman, 
who you say saved your life. Take care what you do! Let me 
but once hear of your being seen in his company again, and you'll 
be confined in the south wing of the castle until you learn to obey 
the commands of your father; and, as for that scamp, I’ll have 
him impressed and made to serve his country on board one of his 
majesty’s ships of war! 
what you do, or woe will befall you !” 

Saying this, the stern old earl rose to his feet, and took his 
departure from the library, leaving the Lady Clara there alone. 
No sooner, however, had the sound of his | a away 
along the echoing corridors, than the light-he irPburst into 

a silvery and merry laungh—such a one as those library walls had 
not listened to for many a long day gone by. 

“Hal ha! ha! he ’ll confine me, will he? If he does, I’ll 
him a trick which he never had played him before! How stern 
he was, to be sure. But, then, he shan’t scare me—not he! I 
told my noble preserver I’d meet him this evening upon the cliff, 
and I will meet him as I promised. It is not seemly for the 
daughter of an earl to break her plighted word. Ha! ha! ha! 
he’ll confine me, will he? Let him try it, if he thinks best !” 

At length the sun declined, and sombre shadows began to 
gather along the western sky. The moon arose and began to 
climb towards the zenith, and the Lady Clara, with step as noise- 
less as. that of a fairy upon a star-lit leaf, stole from the castle, 


and strayed towards the cliff. She was followed, but at too great 


a distance to observe them, by the earl and four of the servants, 
who cautiously watched her every movement, as if anxious to 


Your actions will be watched ; so beware - 
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ascertain the object of her nocturnal mission. She reached the 
cliff at length, where Norris was in waiting, and seating them- 
selves upon.a rock, they conversed for some time undisturbed. 

- Clara frankly told the youth that he had, by his noble conduct in 
saving her life, inspired her with an affection which should never 
grow dim, and that she would submit to any sacrifice—even to 
the dwelling with him in his fisherman’s cottage by the sea. She 
also informed him of the threat which her father had made of con- 
fining her, and cautioned him to be on his guard. He promised 
compliance, and a long and whispered consultation then took 
place between them. It was, however, rudely interrupted. The 
old earl, followed by his four men, rusted upon the lovers just as 
they were about to take a last embrace, and Clara was overpow- 
ered and quickly bound. As for young Burdette, an attempt was 
made to secure him also, but he knocked his assailants down, 
right and left, and made good his escape, kissing his hand to the 
lady, who called out after him : 

“Be of good courage, and remember the signal. All will yet 
be well!” 

“ Yes, well is it? You undutiful and disobedient child !’”’ roared 
the earl. “I'll make it well for you. You shall be put in close 
confinement, and kept there until you consent to, and are actually 
to be brought down and wedded to the young Lord Marchmont !” 

“ Very well, father, we shall see,’”’ replied the Lady Clara; and 
she was then led off to the castle, and placed in close confinement 
in a room, the lofty windows of which overlooked the lovely 
scenery that surrounded the proud earl’s home. : 


A few days later, and the old nobleman appeared in his daugh- 
ter’s room, and informed her that he had just received a letter 
from Lord Marchmont, who dwelt in a distant part of the coun- 
try, and whom he had never seen, stating, that he should be there 
upon the next Saturday to claim his promised bride. 

“ And father, I have decided to marry him !” 

“Now you talk like a good and sensible girl, as I always 
thought you were. Bnt I shall not trust you out of this room— 
you might play me another trick, you know.” 

“Very well, my dear father, act your own pleasure. I am 
resigned to my fate,” replied she, in a passive tone, but a mis- 
chievous twinkle played in her dark eye. ‘ When did you say I 
was to be married ?” 

“Next Saturday—one week from to-morrow.” 

“Very well, Marchmont will find me ready. Good day, dear 
father.” 

The old earl was in ecstacies at the idea of making his stubborn 
daughter yield so easily. He ran about the castle, giving his 
orders, and preparations upon a grand scale were made for the 
festive occasion. 

Thus wore round the week, and the eventful Saturday was 
ushered in. Marchmont had specially requested by letter that the 
wedding should be as private as possible, that it should take place 
within the walls of the castle, and that immediately after the 
ceremony was completed, he should be permittell to take his 
young bride, and depart with her upon a wedding tour. To this 
the earl had readily consented, and late in the afternoon the young 
lord arrived in an unpretending vehicle, and alighted at the door. 
He could not avoid noticing, however, as he came along, that a 
snow white linen handkerchief was hanging from one of the south- 
ern windows of the castle, but what it signified he did not stop to 
determine. 

He was a fine-looking young man, not more than two or three 
and twenty, and every one was pleased with his appearance. He 
was accompanied by two servants in the livery of the old Lord 
Marchmont, and these were his only attendants. 

Everything being in readiness, the priest in waiting, and all 
prepared, the Lady Clara was conducted from her prison cham- 
ber, and made to confront her future bridegroom. She cast upon 
him a withering look of contempt—a look which he returned with 
one of undisguised admiration, and taking her passive hand, they 
stood up before the minister, and the marriage ceremony was 
quickly concluded, the old earl giving away the bride. A colla- 
tion followed, and then the young lord led his apparently unwil- 
ling bride to the carriage, several large trunks, containing her 
jewels and valuables, as well as her wearing apparel, were placed 
on behind, the Earl of St. Clair kissed his daughter, and the 
vehicle drove rapidly off and was quickly lost to view. 

That evening, as the old earl and several of the neighboring 
gentry were seated in his parlor, one of the liveried servants of the 
new bridegroom made his appearance. 

“How now—why are you not with Lord Marchmont, your 
master ?” 

“Because he never happenéd to be my master. That young 
man who married your daughter was Norris Burdette. It was all 
a contrived pl ween them. He went to the town where Lord 
Marchmont rest@ed, wrote you letters and arranged everything.” 

“ And where is the villain now?” _ 

“On his way to America. I drove them down to the pier of 
Lonkeith, where a ship commanded by a friend of Norris was in 
waiting, they got on board, and the vessel put at once to sea.” 

“Duped ! duped !” roared the earl ; “all her jewels, money and 
clothing are with her, and are enough to be considered a fortune 
in the new world. 0, that I had hold of that young scamp !” 


4 >» 
+ > 


Truth is, in my opinion, the greatest divinity that nature has 
manifested to-man, and that to which it accords the greatest 
power. Thus, although it may be combatted by all the world, 
and though all the seeming probabilities, in certain circumstances, 
unite with frand against it, it irisinuates itself, 1 know not how, 
in the minds of men ;. and soon, by a sudden effort, it reveals all 
its strength ; soon, after having been for a long time obscured by 
a thick darkness, it finishes by disengaging itself, and triumphs 
over falsehood.—Polybius. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A DREAM, 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


I dreamed a dear angel was bending above me, 
And calmly its clear eyes looked down into mine; 

And I said, “0, dear angel, if thou wouldst but love me, 
My soul would no longer be sorrow’s cold shrine.” 

And I wept in my sleep as I blessed the sweet vision, 
For strange to my heart was this fullness of blias; 

My tranced spirit roamed through a world elysian, 
Forgetful of all the deep sorrow of this. 


“0, angel,” I said, while those glad tears were flowing, 

“ Wert thou by my side through life’s care-clouded day, 

Would the rainbow of peace through the tempest be glowing, 
What joys would be mine that would never decay!” 

And methought that those angel-eyes turned not to chide me, 
But smiled, and awaking, my dreaming was true; 

An angel had bent in my slumbers beside me, 
And Mary, my darling, that angel was you! 
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VARIETIES ABROAD. 


— 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


THERE are a great many green travellers in this world, where 
everybody is on the move. Going down the Hudson River the 
other day, an anxious woman sat on her trunk at one of the land- 
ings, undetermined which of two boats were the safer. We were 
amused at her credulity. One of the runners employed to decoy 
passengers for our boat, desirous of securing her money, assured 
her that he was fully prepared to insure against accidents. ‘“ Our 
boilers are all new, the boat most skilfully officered, and the cap- 
tain was never known, in fifty years’ experience, to encounter a 
snag. Besides, he is no racer, but signed his name that the con- 
ductors of the ill-fated Henry Clay should be brought to condign 
punishment.” 

he old lady took out her snuff box, looked up and down the 
river, and finally gave her consent that her baggage should be 
wheeled into the boat. Just at that moment, however, a spruce 
young fellow stepped towards her and remarked : ‘“‘ Madam, I am 
sorry you should listen to such statements. That man who just 
now gave such assurances of safety, is a paid runner to secure 
patronage for his boat. Now, J am a different character. He 
spoke of the new boilers of his boat “‘being strong and new,” 
whereas, in the one to which I call your attention, we have no 
boilers at all.”—‘* Well, well,” replied the old lady, “you are the 
man then. I go with you;” and so saying, she hallooed back her 
baggage, and, at the last moment, was seen following after her 
new and safe conductor ! 

There are a thousand methods devised to decoy the inexperi- 
enced. Upon arriving at any given point, what can a “ green” 
traveller do? Hack and cabmen, duly labelled, offer to conduct 
you t> the best hotel in the city ; “their carriage is new,” “ drives 
safe,” and the unwary are caught. One old man accepted of three 
different offers, and the consequence was, after being pulled 
almost in twain by the claimants, the unsuccessful ones clenched 
the triumphant one, and had not the police interfered, we should 
soon have witnessed a scene. But these are inexperienced. 

Look at that old traveller. See what a stiff upper lip he carries 
to all the interrogatories—“ have a carriage, sir ?”’ “a hack, sir?” 
“a cab, sir?”’—and marches on to the end of depot with valise in 
hand, until he is ready to be taken, when some cunning driver, 
having seen a group of four belonging to him, and who has fol- 
lowed him noiselessly all the way, now blandly inquires, “ Shall 
I take you, sir, to your lodgings?’ And in this way he gains the 
object of his search. 

Equally amusing is the spruce young beau with his lady, who 
passes over his check to the porter of the hotel to secure his bag- 
gage, and then brushes down his “ imperial,” and takes a turn 
down the city. When he returns to his room, he is minus of bag- 
gage. Upon inquiry, it is not to be found—probably gone west, 
or was mistaken in the label. And so all the nicely-plaited shirts, 
all the perfumery and toilet appendages, indeed, everything which 
makes the man—for there is nothing within—has gone, he knows 
not where. But what can his lady do? All those flounced dresses 
and the under rigging—the fixing of which cost so much labor 
and cash—have gone, too, and she is the most forlorn of mortals. 
Now, she remembers “ papa” told Isaac to have a sharp lookout 
for the baggage; but how could he leave her to encounter that 
vile crowd that are claiming their baggage? She will telegraph 
home that no blame can be attached to her beau, and adds in the 
postscript, “ Please, pa, remit by next mail sufficient money for 
us to proceed on our way, including what my new wardrobe will 
cost ;” and receives for answer, “ You had better return home and 
take the place of the servant maid, until you learn to take care 
of yourself. Remember, unless you quit Isaac’s society from this 
time, I shall disinherit you.” The old man is not caught napping. 
Isaac returns chop-fallen, having agreed upon a clandestine cor- 
respondenge, and the lost baggage is reclaimed some six weeks 


| after. The young lady is since troubled with hysterics. 


Another curious specimen of travellers is Mr. and Mrs. Frizzle 
and daughter. They are going to “the springs” just for a little 
enjoyment, and to see the world. Mr. Frizzle drives to the crack 
hotel, but is told there is mo vacancy—te the next, and receives 
the same answer. He begins to think they are playing a joke 
upon him, and orders the hackman to secure him lodgings some- 
where. He finds a quiet home at a respectable house, but is so 
continually on the stretch lest he shail not move about “ fashion- 


ably,” that it abates nearly all his enjoyment. So they take pat- 
tern, and do as others do. Some ladies sit on the piazza, and so 
does Mrs. Frizzle; some young ladies make up boldly to gentle- 
men, and commence conversation respecting distances, or new 
routes, just to excite attention, so little Miss Frizzle takes out 
“the guide,” and is intent on studying geography, when a flirting 
young beau marches towards her, and inquires if he can render 
her any assistance in tracing the way. This single interrogatory 
leads to a prolonged conversation ; before it ceases, they are well 
acquainted with each other, and by the next day, Mr. Fondlove is 
really seriously pushing matters, aware of the fact that he was 
catering for an heiress. The mother is at first delighted with her 
daughter’s prospects. Her husband is so unaccustomed to “ fash- 
ionable usages,” that the attentive gentleman takes the rough 
edge off, and for a few days, Mr. Fondlove, the Southerner, is all 
in all. By-and-by, however, the money begins to melt from his 
pocket; the unpaid beard bill is presented, some feigned excuse 
is offered for a destitute pocket, Mr. Frizzle is drawn upon, as his 
daughter is now deeply in love; and all this happens just at the 
time her beau is most deeply in debt, which, of course, increases 
his affection vastly more. The party, however, are just learning 
the world; they needed this bit of experience to make them more 
cautious among strangers. Yet, on the whole, the journey ends 
well, save that the young lady carries a daguerreotype home, 
which she weeps over and anxiously conceals, but which time, 
the great mollifier, will eventually repair. 

Mrs. Frizzle never speaks in high encomiums of her visit to 
“the Springs.” She says she saw a great deal of natural beauty 
to admire, and of artificial life to condemn; while the husband 
declares, it is more difficult to manage funds abroad, than at 
home. Fiorella, the daughter, has, however, caught the fashion- 
able phraseology, and exclaims, “‘ How charming!” “ O, divine !” 
as the climax of all her conversation. 

Thus everybody gains something by travelling; and, if the 
experience is not too dearly bought, it pays very well for leaving 
home. 


+ > 
+ > 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING. 


Love.—Love covers a multitude of sins. When a sear cannot 
be taken away, the next kind office is to hide it. Love is never 
so blind as when it is to spy faults.—South. 

Honor.—The Athenians erected a large statue of sop, and 
placed him, though a slave, on a lasting pedestal, to show that 
the way to honor lies open indifferently to all._—Phedrus. 

Fame.—If a man do not erect in this age his own tomb ere he 
dies, he shall live no longer in monument than the bell rings, and 
the widow weeps.—Shakspeare. 

AcE.—There cannot live a more unhappy creature than an ill- 
natured old man, who is neither capable of receiving pleasures, 
nor sensible of doing them to others.—Sir W. Temple. 


PLeasvuRE.—Mental pleasures never cloy ; unlike those of the 
body, they are increased by repetition, approved of by reflection, 
and strengthened by enjoyment.— Cotton. 

Presents.—When thou makest presents, let them be of such 
things as will last long; to the end they may be in some sors 
immortal, and may frequently refresh the memory of the receiver. 
—Fiuller. 


Curistianity.—If ever Christianity appears in its power, it is 
when it erects its trophies upon the tomb; when it takes up its 
votaries where the world leaves them; and fills the breach with 
immortal hope in dying moments.—R. Hall. 


Dress.—Next to clothes being fine, they should be well made, 
and worn easily ; for a man is only the less genteel for a fine coat, 
if, in wearing it, he shows a regard for it, and is not as easy in it 
as if it was a plain one.— Chesterfield. : 

Drunkenness.—Some of the domestic evils of drunkenness 
are houses without windows, gardens without fences, fields with- 
out tillage, barns without roofs, children without clothing, princi- 
ples, morals or manners.—Franklin. 


Insury.—An injury unanswered in time grows weary of itself; 
and dies away in an involuntary remorse. In bad dispositions, 
capable of no restraint but fear, it has a different effect—the silent 
digestion of one wrong provokes a second.—Sterne. 

Sout.—We may compare the soul to a linen cloth; it must be 
first waslied to take off its native hue and color, and to make it 
white; and afterwards it must be ever and anon washed to pre- 
serve it white.—South. 

Kinpness.—Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, 
but of little things, in which smiles and kindness, and small obli- 
gations, given habitually, are what win and preserve the heart, 
and secure comfort.—Sir H. Davy. 

Know.Lepcr.—Every increase of knowledge may possibly ren- 
der depravity more depraved, as well as it may increase the 
strength of virtue. It is in itself only power; and its value 
depends on its application.— Sidney Smith. 


Occurarion.—Indolence is a delightful but distressing state ; ' 


we must be doing something to be happy. Action is no less 
necessary than thought, to the instinctive tendencies of the human 
frame.— Hazlitt. 


Criticism.—There is a certain meddlesome spirit, which, in 
the garb of learned research, goes prying about the traces of his- 
tory, casting down its monuments, and marring and: mutilating 
its fairest trophies. Care should be taken to vindicate great 
names from such pernicious erudition.— Washington Irving. 
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desire was soon manifested that Dr. Kollock might be set- 
tled in Boston. He, on his expressed a eon, ug 
to bid adieu to the sunny South, and become a pastor , 
if a church should be formed, and a house erected for God. 
As usual, the prospect of securing a favorite minister un- 
loosed several purse-strings, and as a result, $40,000 were 
raised for this religious enterprise. Emboldened by this 
material aid, a little charch of twenty-six members was or- 

ized at the house of Mr. William Thurston, on Beacon 
Fill, on the 27th of February, 1809. Of the spot where the 
charch was formed, Mr. Stone says, in his sermon on the 
forty-first anni of the church, “the house of Mr. 
Thurston, in which infant church was thus cradled, has 
long since disap The very site of it is scattered to 
the winds. Its foundation stones lay at the height to which 
the chimneys of the mansions in Bowdoin Place now rise.” 
On the occasion of the formation of the church, Rev. Dr. 
Morse, of Charlestown, preached an appropriate discourse. 
Of the original twenty-six, several still live, and among 
them the senior deacon of the church, now more than four- 
score years, and yet engaged in the active duties of a Chris- 
tian. On the first of the following May, the corner stone of 


Park Street Church was laid with appropriate ceremonies. 


A plate, bearing the following inscription, was deposited in 
the southeast corner: “Jesus Christ, the chief corner-stone, 
in whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth 
unto a holy temple in the Lord. This church formed Feb- 
ruary 27th, and this foundation laid May Ist, 1809.” At 
this period, the hopes of the infant church were dashed, as 
Dr. Kollock, who been unanimously called to be their 
pastor, felt obliged to decline the call, through a remon- 
strance against leaving Savannah, signed by three thousand 
persons. The church was doomed to further disappoint- 
ment, as several other distinguished cl men declined a 
similar call. In the meantime, the church edifice was com- 
at an expensé of seventy thousand dollars, and was 

icated on the 10th of January, 1810. Rey. Edward D. 
Griffin, stated preacher, and afterwards the first pastor of 
the church, preached on the occasion. In the course of his 
discourse, after speaking of the places where God was wor- 
shipped in Old Testament times, he says: ‘‘ The primitive 
Christians had no houses set — public worship. 
They met in synagogues, or school-rooms, or private apart- 
ments, or in the open air. In process of time, however, the 
hamble school-room of Tyrannus was exalted into a splen- 
did cathedral. Since then, houses for public worship, with 


greater or less magnificence, have been 
erected in all Christian countries.”” Near 
the close of his discourse, in dedicating the 


y house, Dr. Griffin spoke as follows—and 

CO=>> only those who are acquainted with his 

pA impressive manner and power as a pulpit 


orator, can imagine the force of the words 
: on this occasion— And now, in pursu- 
ance of the design of our meeting, we pro- 
ceed to dedicate this house to Him for 
whom it was erected. May God attend! 
Let all the angels witness! We religiously 
oa - devote this edifice to the Father, infinite 
: - : and self existent, to the Son, the “ bright- 


ness of His Father’s glory,” and to the 
Holy Ghost, almighty and eternal. To 
the honor and service of the ever blessed 
Trinity, we solemnly dedicate these walls, 
these arches, these columns, this pulpit, 
== that towering spire, and all that it con- 
- tains, with all that is contained within 
5 these sacred limits. For the preaching of 

_ the word, for the public service of prayer 
=== and praise, for the administration of the 
sacraments of the New Testament, and for 
the residence of the Eternal God, we con- 
secrate this house.” Park Street Church 
=~ has been favored with able and successful 
=~: ministers, though the ministry of neither 
has been long. Dr. Griffin was succeed- 
ed by Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, son of the 
= distinguished President Dwight. Then 
—— followed Rev. Edward Beecher, now pas- 
= tor of the Salem Street Church, in this 
==. City, Rev. J. H. Linsley, now president of 


PORTRAIT OF REV. ANDREW L. STONE. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 10. 
PARK STREET CHURCH—REV. ANDREW L. STONE, PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


It is a noticeable fact, that, although we have the most beautiful park on this = 
continent, and one that is capable—with its seventy-five acres, including the 
Public Garden, presenting a variety of land, with a little picture of water 
nestled between its chief hills—of becoming one of the finest 8 in the 
world, located near the heart of the city, with dwellings stretching on three . ; ; t 
sides of it for a mile and a half, that there are but two churches, of the scores _— cael i Marietta College, Ohio, and Rev. Silas 
in the city, situated upon its lovely borders. Favored churches! “ Beautiful —— ’ = = Aiken, now pastor of the Congregational 
for situation.” St. Paul’s and Park Street—par nobile fratrum! The lofty =_ = = : = ——— church in Rutland, Vermont. It is a no- 
spire of Park Street Church, that stretches heavenward two hundred and sev- = — - | a  ticeable fact, that all of these ministers, 
enteen feet from its foundation, an elevated spot, rising higher by several feet down to Mr. Aiken, after leaving this 
than the top of the State church, became presidents of 
House, is an ornament to oa. All who have pre- 
Boston. It is the first spire ceded the present pastor have 
seen by the traveller as he been honored with the title 


approaches the city, by land 
or water. It is seen in con- 
nection with that other cloud- 
colored spire—Btnker Hill 
Monument—standing in its 
majesty, and speaking to the 
thoughtful of religion and 
liberty, of ideas that should 
be forever one and insepar- 
able. It was urged by indi- 
viduals, a few years ago, that 
this sacred spire should be 
taken down, as it might fall 
down and destroy human life. 
Vandalism did not prevail. 
The spire was repaired, and 
was strengthened, as it has 
been more recently. Its 
—~ form still stands to 
admired, and may its 
siiadow never be less! It 
was during the year 1808, 
that circumstances led to the 
consideration of forming an- 
other Congregational church 
in this city. It was at a pe- 
riod when the people were 
not “righteous overmuch.” 
The churches had not fully 
recovered from the unfavor- 
able effect of the Revolution- 
ary War. A few were ready 
to cry, “ Help, Lord, for the 
godly man ceaseth; for the 
faithful fail from among the 
children of men.” It was at 
such a time, that a few mem- 
bers of the Old South Church 
and others formed a society 
for mutual religious improve- 
ment. Previous to this, an 
attempt to establish a weekly 
religious lecture had been 
crushed, there a gen- 
eral opposition at that time 
to all religious evening ser- 
vices. In the summer of 
1808, this religious move- 
ment was fanned by a visit 
to this city of Rev. Dr. Kol- 
lock, of Savannah, ia. 
He preached uently in 
Boston to crowds. “He 
spoke,” says one who heard 
him, “with irresistible energy 
and power. Unaccustomed, 
as we were, to hear anything 
moving, his appeals came 


upon us like 


of D.D. Rev. Andrew L. 
Stone, the present pastor of 
this church, was installed 
January 25, 1848. He is a 
native of Connecticut, and 
was educated at our best 
seminaries of learning. The 
Park Street Church, after 
looking a considerable time 
for a pastor, heard of him— 
then a minister of a Con 

gational church in Mid 

town, Connecticut—and took 
immediate measures to s8e- 
cure his services. Mr. Stone 
is now, although a young 
man, one of the foremost pas- - 
tors of ourcity. His natural 
gifts, voice, manners and ed- 
ucation have combined to 
make him an eloquent pulpit 
orator, and an 

tor. His style of writing is 
a kind of poetic- prose, which, 
with his impassioned man- 
ner, makes his sermons at- 


tractive to all classes, and es- 
pecially to the young. At 
no time during the history of 
the church has the congrega- 
tion been larger, or more 
prosperous united than 
under his labors. In review- 
ing the history of this church, 
we cannot help saying, well 
done! It was formed amid 


a blood) mation; but 
it has , looked 
brighter, gold purified in 


the fire. It now has a histo- 

of nearly half a century. 

uring this period, more 
than 1348 have been 
added to ‘the church. Of 
these, more than six hundred 
have gone out to form other 
chu , and to engage in va- 
rious Christian labors. Park 
Street has been a mother 
church to Essex Street, Bow- 
doin Street, Mt. Vernon and 
other churches. Here the for- 
eign and domestic mission- 
ary cause, and the education 
and temperance enterprises, 
have been nurtured with sed- 
ulous interest, and Park 
Street will long be identified 

organizations. 
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THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 

That public sympathy is slowly, but surely, being awakened in 
behalf of the Creole population of this lovely island, is a fact 
beyond dispute. A warm-hearted son of this gem of the Ameri- 
can archipelago called upon us a day or two since, and showed 
us letters received from his friends in various parts of the island, 
and from his own family and home, from whence he is banished, 
because he dared to express a hope for Cuban liberty. These 
letters breathe the right spirit. They are frank, open, and pray. 
erful of the future freedom of the island, and state that all that is 
needed are leaders—men of judgment and generalship. The peo- 
ple, one and all, burn with indignation at the constant tyranny 
that they endure. Our readers know very well how we feel dis- 
posed with regard to this matter. Cuba is as much a part of this 
country, geographically, as is Florida, and it should belong polit- 
ically to us. Spain neither merits, nor is she fit to possess it. 

A Man NINE FEET HIGH.—A giant, nearly nine feet in height, 
is shortly expected to arrive in Madrid. He is a native of Lachar, 
in the province of Granada, and is only twenty-three years of age. 
He eats as much as five men, walks with extreme rapidity, and 
has been twice married, but both his wives are dead. His object 
in visiting Madrid is, to demand the hand of a female of great 
beauty, who keeps a coffee-house. He is described as so great a 
eoward that he will allow a child to ill treat him. Up to the age 


of six he was of the ordinary stature, but then he began to grow 
rapidly until the present time. 


» 


VerY sincuLtar Accrpgent.—On Saturday week, a peacock 
attacked the infant daughter of John Kreuizer, of Summit town- 
ship, Somerset county, Pennsylvania, with such fury, that he 
pecked out one of her eyes and wounded the other before he was 
driven off. The child had a glass of milk, which, it appears, the 
bird wanted. Heretofore the bird had been a pet, and always 
harmless and tame. 
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Presentation.—The Irishmen of Cincinnati have presented 
the Hon. Thomas Meagher, M. P., a gold-headed cane “ cut from 
the grave of Washington.” Mr. Meagher, accompanied by his 
son and wife, have gone Niagara-ward. 


SPLINTERS. 


. Miss Eliza Logan has made a decided hit at the Boston 
Masson. The house is crowded nightly. 
. The English papers say that Macaulay, the English histo- 
ston, is a confirmed opium eater! Hence the delay of his book. 
.-+. The musical season of London, now drawing to a close, 
the Atheneum styles the most lucrative in the memory of man. 
. The author of “ Wild Oats ” says—We know of no lux- 
ury like that of winning the love of a proud woman against her will. 
++. Measles has become quite fashionable in Europe since 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert have submitted to an attack. 
. “Diogenes ” says he never witnesses a tragedy from the 
upper boxes of a theatre, without feeling inclined to drop a tier. 
.++. Kate Hayes, Elise Biscaccianti and Virginia Whiting Lo- 
rini, are concertizing in South America, along the Pacific shore. 
.... Laban B. Wheaton, Esq., of Norton, had made another 
donation of $10,000 to the Wheaton female seminary in that town. 
.+. The capital has been subscribed for a ship canal from Bal- 
timore to the ocean, and the work will be immediately commenced. 
.-.. Some one very shrewdly defines money to be an article 
admirably adapted for taking stains out of character. Sarcastic! 
.»». A gardener in New York has succeeded in obtaining a va- 
riety of the priarie rose, as fragrant as the old damask rose. 
«++. There is no political freedom worthy of the name, where 
the law of the land is not coincident with the law of the Bible. 
. Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt is seriously ill at Ravenswood, 
New York, the residence of her father, Samuel G. Ogden, Esq. 
. In Austria a conspiracy has been brought to light ; forty- 
coven persons have been arrested, and will be shot. 
-».. A monument to Justus Lipsius, the great scholar and 
critic of Brabant, has been erected at Overyssche, near Brussels. 
++» Variegated black marble is found on the White River, 
Arkansas, which is said to be equal to the Egyptian. 
+++» There are three hundred and fifty more newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States than in all the rest of the world. 
«+++ We are apt to love those who let us look into their hearts, 
if their hearts are worth looking into. This is most natural. 


LITERATURE, 

The present age is one of intense activity; all departments of 
thought and action possess their devoted, hard-working men ; and 
literature is not behindhand in the breathléss race. The facilities 
for communicating with the public are so great that almost every 
man of culture is an author. If not a book-maker, he is a large 
contributor to the magazine or miscellaneous press, and does his 
part, however little, to swell the voluminous records of letters. 
In olden times literary men formed a class by themselves. Kings 
were not represented by their written works, like Napoleon the 
first. When Charlemagne wished to affix his signature to a 
document, he “made his mark,” that is, he dipped his hand in 
blood and placed it on the parchment. In those days the soldier 
scorned to familiarize his hand with the pen, while now we have 
subalterns and privates writing, like Caesar, their commentaries 
on the campaigns they have made. 

The consequence is, that we have a vast number of books of a 
most indifferent character produced; but there is scarcely one, 
written in a pure and conscientious spirit, which does not possess 
some value, which does not contribute a mite to swell the stores of 
knowledge and fancy; and, as the aggregation of items makes a 
mountain, and the accumulation of small sums a fortune, so these 
little rills swell the great seas of knowledge from which the world 
draws its supplies. It is idle to turn from the contemplation of a 
pleasing picture, because the artist is not a Raphael or a Guido. 
It is the same in the family of letters as in the family of mankind ; 
we should remember that excellent motto, “despise not the least.” 
Great authors, the Ciceros, the Dantes, the Taylors of our age, 
are indeed the trees that embellish the landscape of literature, 
and cheer the traveller with the richest fruit. But let us not forget 
nor overlook the lowlier flowers that blossom in the shade. 

The pleasures of literature are pure, plentiful and abiding. 
Earthly pleasures may crumble from our grasp, but the treasures 
of the soul are imperishable. The stores of knowledge are beyond 
the control of despots and the frowns of fortune. Many a man, 
imprisoned by arbitrary power, has found abundant solace in a 
well-stored memory. Mirabeau, incarcerated and deprived of 
books of reference, was indebted to his memory alone for the 
learned illustrations of his fi works posed in the Bastile. 
When the poet Simonides was returning from Asia to Ceos, his 
vessel struck upon a reef; the passengers, after securing their 
personal safety, busied themselves in rescuing their effects from 
the devouring waves. The poet was alone a tranquil observer of 
their labors, and when asked why he was not similarly engaged, 
replied, ‘‘ All that is mine is with me.” 

Thus does literature repay the toil bestowed upon its authors ; 
earthly friends may pass away from life, or forsake us, but litera- 
ture remains with us to the last; in the shipwreck of our fortunes 
it passes not away, but is always with us. Roscoe, the historian, 
speaks pathetically in a sonnet of the forced sale of his books, the 
parting with his mute but eloquent companions ; yet their spirit 
remained with him, the familiar pages no longer called him master, 
but the ideas they represented were engraven on the tablets of his 


memory. 


> 


MATHEMATICAL GENIUS. 

There has been stopping at the United States Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, a colored boy, aged about sixteen yeats, who has evinced 
the most remarkable powers in mathematics. In presence of a 
party of geatlemen, the other day, he added ‘a column of figures, 
eight in a line, and one hundred and eighty lines, making the sum 
total of several millions, in about six minutes. The feat was so 
astounding and apparently incredible, that several of the party 
took off their coats, and dividing the sum, went to work, and, in 
two hours after they commenced, produced identically the same 
answer. The boy cannot read nor write, and in every other 
branch of an English education he is entirely deficient. He will 
soon visit the World’s Fair. 


+ 


Yettow Fever 1x Cusa.—Late intelligence states that the 
yellow fever is still raging with dreadful fatality in different parts 
of the island. _The chief victims are the slaves lately imported 
from the coast of Africa. On the south side of the island, one 
large planter, who had a considerable number, has lately lost 
three-quarters of them by this disorder. 


+ 
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A Royrat Composer.—The new opera called “Toni,” com- 
posed by his royal highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
will be performed on the 15th of September at Hanover ; on the 
21st of the same month at Munich ; and also at the Court Theatre, 
Berlin. It is pronounced very excellent. 


+ > 
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1 *s Px L.—There is no paper hailed with greater in our 
Office, than the above superbiy iliustrated sheet. [¢t is a combination of every- 
thing that can attract the fervency of admiration, or elicit undisguised enco- 
miums of praise. This paper has weathered all storms, steered clear of the 
before. the peuple as the dey of the hind im tke Union, or oven 

the world. Wester™m Pioneer, Trenton, Mo. 

A xew Boox.—A new and miscellaneous book is in press, 
and will soon be published, from the hand of our contributor, Fran- 
cis A. Durivage. Mr. Durivage wields one of the most graceful 
pens of this literary age. The book will find a large sale. 

‘Dr. GriswoLp.—We regretted to. learn from this gentlemen, 
a few days sinte, of his serious indisposition. Though the doctor 
is about, and called upon us at our office, still he is in very feeble 
health ; his trouble is of a potnaeny nature. . 


Pensoxat.—Jullien, the musical leader, is convalescent. 


ROYAL FAMILY OF RUSSIA. 

The following amiable family picture may be interesting at this 
time, when Russia is thrusting her ursine nose into the politics of 
Europe: Peter I.—the founder, as he may be called, of the pres- 
ent imperial family,—was the murderer of the two daughters and 
the son of his brother Ivan, and the murderer, by his own hand, 
of his son Alexis. He was himself murdered by Menzikoff, the 
favorite of his wife Catharine, and who, when united to Peter, 
was already the wife of a living husband. Anne, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Ivan, put 14,000 Russians to death, and banished twice as 
many. A revolution displaced the younger Ivan, to put on the 
throne Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I., and her reign was remark- 
able for her drunkenness and debauchery. Peter III., the succes- 
sor, the offspring of crime, was dethroned and strangled by his 
wife, Catharine II., the same infamous woman who had assassi- 
nated the dethroned emperor Ivan, and whose own son, Paul— 
the father of the present Emperor Nicholaes—was strangled by his 
courtiers. A fearful family history. 
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Tsanxs.—Some kind friend has laid us under repeated obliga- 
tion this season, by sending us, at various times, quantities of 
ripe and delicious fruit. If the donor will let us know from whence 
these favors come, we shall enjoy them with redoubled zest. 

Back Nompers.—In answer to numerous inquiries we desire 
to say that we can supply all the back numbers of the Pictorial 
from the commencement of the work. 


Howarp AtuenzuM.—This te.nple of the drama is again 
open and in successful operation for the season. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner. Mr. Francis A. Young, of Waltham, to Miss 
Fanny E. Spaulding, of Cambridge. 
By the same, Mr. Lewis B. Goodnow to Miss Martha P. Chandler, both of 


By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Nathaniel Hooper to Miss Martha B., daughter of 
the late Mr. John Romney, of Alexandria, Vt. 

By Rev. Mr. Fox, Mr. Leonard W. Hill to Miss Sophia T. Jenney, both of 
New Bedford. 

At Roxbury. by Rev. Mr. Harney. of Plymouth, Mr. Joshua Lovejoy, of Bos- 
ton. to Miss Matilda J., daughter of George Domett, 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Tappan, Mr. Zuinglius Grover, of Providence, 
R. I., to Miss Hannah 8., daughter of C. ’. Dean, Esq. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Copp, Mr. Albert B. Hall to Miss Mary E., eldest 
daughter of Benjamin J. Gerrish. Esq. 
ait by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. George A. Choate to Miss Har- 
Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Samuel V. Wilson to Miss Maria 

ow 

At Bristol, R. 1., by Rev. Mr. Hobart, Rev. Daniel W. Faunce, of Somerville, 
Mass., to Miss Mary Parkhurst Perry 

At Jacksonville, N. Y., by Rev. vr. Hamilton, Mr. Sidney 8. Starr, of Dry- 


den, to Miss Ann Mattison. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Joseph Borrowscale, 64; Mr. Albert T. Minot. of the firm of 
Allen & Minot, 34; Mr. Aleott Kennard, 66: Ella F., only child of Mr. J. M. 
Currier, 18 months; Mr. William Hayford, 53. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary Stodder, 75. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Gorham, eldest son of Dr. Alexander Thomas, 22. 

At Dorchester, Mr Daniel L. Gibbens, 67. 

At Quincy, of consumption, Mrs. Hannah, wife of Mr. Andrew Turner, 44. 

At Medford, Mr. John H. Griner, 27. 

At Stoneham, Miss Josephine, daughter of Rev. John Se, 1. 

At Methuen, Mrs Mina W.. wife of Mr. Frederick George, 46. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Sarah F. French, 33; Mr. Benjamin N. Coates, Jr., 3. 

At Salem, Mr. Thomas Brooking, 70; Miss Ann Devitt, 25. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Rebecca Sinclair, 67; Mr. Joseph P. Brown, 62. 

At West Newbury, Mr. William Carr, Jr.. 44. 

At Plymouth, Miss Caroline H Long, of Newport, N. H., 16. 

At Northampton, Mirs Mary, daughter of the late Rev. 3. Williams, 67. 

At Portland, Me , Mr. James E. Davis, 32; Enoch Crocker, Esq., 61. 

At New York, Capt. John Bacon, formerly of Natick, Mass 

At Fort Ontario, Lawrence Sprague, M.D. Surgeon U. 8. san. 

At Indianapolis, Ind.. Mr. Oliver Storer, of Bangor, Me. 

At Appleton, Wis., Mrs. Lydia H. Stevens, formerly of or Wareer, N.#., 34. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most e! 
form, a weekly literary Amy ~ of notable events of the 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is , 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely. original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the wn world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere of all the principal ships —_ 
steamers of the navy and merchant service. with fine and accurate 
of every noted: character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery , taken from life, wil) also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
on fine satin-surface with new beautiful type, presenting 
w xty square inc giving a great tof 
and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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One copy of the or ovr Union, and one copy of Gizason’s Prero- 
RIAL, one year, for $4 00. 

The PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
the depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at six cents per 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SEASIDE VISIONS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Along the hard, gray beach we strayed, 
As sunset melted from the sight ; 

And stars were, one by one, displayed 
Upon the azure flag of night. 

The breeze came off the misty main, 
With healing in its balmy breath ; 

Silent above the glittering train, 
Below the hush of death. 


Then buried memories awoke, 
The phantom glories of the past; 
Voices long hushed in music, spoke 
To yearning hearts they thrilled at last. 
Hands long since mouldered in the dust, 
Returned a pressure fond and warm ; 
Hearts beat again we loved to trust 
Through sunshine and through storm. 


And thus our unsealed eyes beheld 
Visions beyond mere mortal scope ; 
The future life—the buried eld, 
A memory and a hope. 
These mysteries did nature teach, 
As on we moved with noiseless tread ; 
And thus upon the starlit beach 
The sea gave up its dead. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ART AND HEART. 
A REMEMBRANCE OF PARISIAN LIFE. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Every capital is delirious with merriment, Paris surpassing 
them all in reckless revelry, and the “‘ Students’ quarter” of that 
gay city far beyond the other wards in uproarious festivities. 
Books are thrown aside, and from midnight until daylight numer- 
ous masked balls present scenes of wild hilarity of which no idea 
can be conveyed by verbal description, so varied are the costumes 
—so vivacious the grisettes—so inspiring the music—and so un- 
tiring the excited dancers. Every student has a capital time, and 
among the thousands of these merry-hearted young men who 
enjoyed the carnival of 1847, no one quaffed more intoxicating 
draughts of joy than Eliezar de Blivels. 

Nor was there, in the whole “ Latin quarter,” a finer fellow, or 
one more generally known and loved. He was tall and well 
made, with a high forehead, large black eyes, and a gallant bear- 
ing. Gifted with a powerful intellect, his mind embraced poetry, 
music, and painting—magnificent trinity of art—and in each he 
excelled, devoting himself especially to his easel as a career. 
His parents were Creole-Louisianians, residing on a fine planta- 
tion, and Eliezar, well supplied with funds, passed his time at 
Paris in dreamy ease, occupying his thoughts but little with the 
present, and never thinking of the future. He wrote poetry— 
composed music—painted landscapes! And at dance or revel, 
foremost among the gay-hearted throng, was the young Louisi- 
anian. 

All at once, however, “a change came over the spirit of his 
dream.” He neglected his palette and his pen—his piano re- 
mained mute. A dark shadow appeared to cloud his existence, 
which had been clear as a limpid lake. Eliezar was sad and mel- 
ancholy, and his pallid figure announced mental rather than phy- 
sical suffering. ‘He was in love,” says some fair reader of the 
Pictorial. Not at all, my bright-eyed friend—he had been in love. 

He had loved, with all his heart, and with all his soul, a young 
girl named Julia. That is a short sentence which contains many 
a long story, and all that I will add to it is, that Julia—of a good 
family, intellectual, and beautiful—still loved Eliezar with all her 
heart and with all her soul. 

Why had the affections of the young man become changed ? 
Why did tears rest in Julia’s beautiful blue eyes? Why did the 
bond between these two young hearts seem about to break? Alas, 
it was the usual reason. Julia’s parents were not wealthy, and 
had a large family—Eliezar was introduced to a rich widow: 
From that day he became morose, and Julia soon saw that she no 
longer had possession of his heart. What achange! “Quantum 
mutatus ab illo,” said two of his student-friends who were versed 
in Latin, and as for Julia, she made up her mind that life had no 
charms for her, and that death would be welcome. 

One evening Eliezar (who was going to a masked ball at mid- 
night) called—provoked a discussion—lost his temper—and pro- 
nounced the fatal word of rupture. 

“ It is useless,” said Julia ; “ you have sought this opportunity 
for several days, and have shown me that you loved me no longer- 
You have made me unhappy, but mark me—you will be more 
unhappy yourself.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Eliezar, in a sarcastic tone. “ But as I 
wish to get a nap before going to the ball, I will bid you good 
evening. Adieu.” 

Julia stood motionless, unable to speak ; but when the door 
closed, it appeared like the stone of a sepulchre, shutting out 
from life all that was near, and dear, and worth possessing. 

Free! Free! And able to profit by his liberty to address a 
countess, rich, young, and a widow. A countess who loved him, 
not because he was rich also, but because he possessed talents, 
genius, and would be a distinguished artist! Surely Eliezar was 
fortunate, and soon his marriage*with the fascinating widow was 
the theme of Parisian gossip—the very day was set. But, to the 


” 


astonishment of all, the countets did not marry Eliezar, and did 
marry the Marquis de Torry. It created quite a sensation. 

Poor Eliezar, his star of fortune began to descend the horizon, 
and just then, he learned with regret and with reproach, that 
Julia had committed suicide. Only eighteen—so fair—so gifted— 
poor girl! 

But why had the widow become the Marchioness de Torry, and 
not Madame de Blivels? You might ds well ask why she was 
awoman! She was a coquette, she loved rank, and she continued 
to love art without thinking of the artist, who thought the more 
of her. O world! O woman! O heart !—Yet it was even thus in 
the days of Imperial Rome, and it will be thus when the stars 
and the stripes wave over the entire American continent. 

While Eliezar was suffering under the effects of this blow, he 
received the sad news that the Mississippi had burst its banks, 
and inundated his father’s plantation. Both his parents had lost 
their lives, and their property had been swept away. He was an 
orphan—a beggar. 

This calamity diverted the thoughts of Eliezar from the mar- 
chioness, and set him thinking how he shouid henceforth live. 
“To be or not to be,” as has been remarked several thousand 
times each year since it was penned, and in this case the word 
“starved” was added. No! replied Eliezar to his own question. 
I will gain money. 

This is an easy resolution, but one difficult to carry into execu- 
tion. ‘Eliezar was young—a poet, a painter, and a musician. 
But the supply of verses is ever above the demand—pictures do 
not find sale, unless they are flattered portraits—and there are too 
many old composers whose works can be pilfered, for young ones 
to have any chance of success. Poor Eliezar! There he sat, 
hour after hour, his head resting on his hands, his eye fixed, and 
the pallor of melancholy veiling his countenance. At last, an 
idea struck him. Why could he not sing in opera? 

As luck would have it, the manager of the Toulouse Opera was 
then in Paris, searching for a tenor singer. Eliezar was presented 
to him—sang a few airs—and in an hour’s time signed an engage- 
ment, which guaranteed him a handsome income. Two days 
more, and he was at the scene of his anticipated triumph, where 
he immediately began to study and to rehearse. Possessing a 
fine voice, and a good knowledge of music, he made rapid pro- 
gress, and was soon announced in the papers as a vocal prodigy, 
who would eclipse the famous Duprez himself. At last the eve- 
ning came for his debut. The house was packed from pit to dome, 
brilliant toilettes gracing the aristocratic boxes, whilst the stu- 
dents crowded the pit. Many fair hands carried bouquets, and it 
was evident that the debutant would meet with a flattering recep- 
tion. 

Up rose the curtain, and Eliezar appeared. Loud applause 
greeted him, and he advanced with easy confidence to the front 
of the stage, but not a sound escaped his lips. In vain did the 
leader of the orchestra, with violin-bow upraised, await the first 
note of his voice, that he might accompany him. Not a sound 
was heard, and the public, at first curious, soon grew impatient. 
Hisses, groans, and other signs of dissatisfaction rang through 
the house, and at last the curtain fell. Managers, actors and 
machinists flocked around the debutant, and all demanded the 
cause of his extraordinary silence. 

The audience were indignant, and among a volley of hoots and 
cries was heard the question: “Is he dumb?” No! The man- 
ager came before the curtain and announced that he had lost his 
hearing. Whereupon the public retired, receiving their money at 
the doors. 

Alas, it was too true. Eliezar de Blivels was as deaf as a— 
creditor. All his dreams of vocal fame had vanished, and refus- 
ing a collection which the actors had made for him, he set out on 
foot for the capital, almost hoping that some accident would de- 
prive him of life. He had but a pittance left, and his misfortune 
was a barrier to all employments. One afternoon, after a long 
day’s walk, he sat down before a village ale-house and began to 
sing. The peasants gathered around him, and some threw cop- 
pers into his hat. Eliezar de Blivels, the great artist, who had 
squandered so much gold, picked up the coppers, and pocketed 
them with thanks. 

Thus he made his way to Paris, singing in the evenings at the 
little hamlets where he halted, and receiving the pitiful alms 
which the public pity accords to wandering minstrels. Once 
within sight of the capital, however, he took courage. Paris is 
the city of catastrophes and of good fortunes—of revolutions, 
happy or unhappy—and it is there that one may be seen rolling 
along in an elegant carriage, who the evening before had not a 
whole pair of boots to walk in, or vice versa. In entering the 
gates of the metropolis, the wandering vocalist took heart, and 
hoped he might become book-keeper to an apothecary, or measu- 
rer to a wood merchant. 

Passing down Odeon Square, he saw a large man, dressed in 
black, who was about to write upon the wall with a morsel of 
chalk. This, as Eliezar well knew, was the popular press, where 
hatred and malice publish their venom, and by inscribing the 
name of their victim, coupled with some epithet, render him infa- 
mous. Watching the unknown, he saw him write—and with 
increasing astonishment as each successive letter was formed :— 
“Eliezar de Blivels is heartless.” 

Uttering a ery of rage, he rushed forward and seized the writer 
fiercely by the shoulder. The unknown turned fiercely around, 
shook off his grasp, and retreating to the wall, used his cane to 
ward off any further attack. ‘Then, with an air of derision, he 
pulled out a card, and offered it with his left hand. Eliezar ac- 
cepted it, and the unknown vanished. 

The artist, left alone before the inscription, endeavored to efface 
it, but in vain. The more he rubbed, the.more distinct the white 


letters stood out upon the wall, and soon a crowd collected around 
him. Some recognized him, and began to shout, in derisive 
tones: “Eliezar de Blivels is heartless.” THe was forced at last to 
desist, and to escape from his tormentors. 

At sunrise the next day, two men stood face to face, in the 
wood of Vincennes, near Paris. Each one was armed with two 
pistols, and there were no seconds. Vainly had Eliezar sought 
to obtain any explanatioa—the unknown remained as glacial and 
mute as fatality. 

The duellists placed themselves forty paces apart, and at the 
word, given by Eliezar, they were to turn, advance towards each 
other, and fire. One—two—three! Eliezar fired first, but only 
the perenssion cap of his pistol exploded. At the same instant 
a ball shattered his right arm, and his pistol fell at his feet. 

Then did the wounded man hear, in tones which echoed through 
his heart : “‘ You have made me unaappy, but mark me—you will 
be more unhappy yourself.” 

A second ball pierced Eliezar’s heart. 


Nine o’clock in the morning struck. The second pistol-shot 
concluded his dream, and he sprang to his feet. 

I will not attempt to describe the emotions of the young man 
as he carried his hand to his heart, and then shook his right arm, 
to see if he was wounded. But he found himself unscathed. 
He had slept all night, and had dreamed. It was morning, and 
he had awoke young, rich, a happy child, and not deaf or wound- 
ed. Then, as he recalled his imaginary misery, he thought of 
Julia—he remembered her suicide, and he hastened to her house. 

The young girl had a violent fever, and had passed a night of 
intense suffering. But the sight of Eliezar—his repentant air, 
and his protestations of repentance and of affection—soon re- 
stored her. The cure was more speedy than could have been 
effected by all the physicians in Paris. 

From that day, the artist detested the countess, who had made 
him for a brief time forget his first love. And I am by no means 
certain that he did not repeat to her what Martial said to Sabidius : 


“Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare $ 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te.”’ 


The plain English of which is: “I do not love you any more, 
madame, and I do not know why—all that I can say is, that I do 
not love you more.” 

Whether he made this classical speech or not, it is certain that 
he never cared for the countess afterwards. It was not her who 
left him, as he had dreamed, but it was him who left her. Neither 
is the countess yet a marchioness, for the noble marquis became 
enamored of a country belle, at whose feet he laid the fortunes 
of the house of Torry. 

' But Eliezar soon married Julia, and returning to America, they 
now pass a happy existence with his parents, enjoying all they 
desire, and often calling to mind the carnival of 1847. 


“4 » 


THE MIRAGE IN AUSTRALIA, 

That curious optical delusion, the mirage, may be occasionally 
witnessed on the plains of Australia. I first beheld this singular 
phenomenon one hot summer’s morning; the sun was shining, 
the wind hushed, and the sky cloudless, when the plain I was 
journeying over appeared suddenly transformed into lakes of glis- 
tening silver. I rubbed my dazzled eyes, gazed again and again, 
stamped the ground, and peered at the sky, in order to be con- 
vinced that I was indeed on terra firma, so beautiful, so strange 
and so fairy-like was the prospect. The idea of a mirage did not 
immediately cross my mind, as I had neither read nor heard that 
the phenomenon had been witnessed in the Australian colonies. 
Travellers in the East had recorded that mirages in those parts 
have all the appearance of water; those I witnessed in the Aus- 
tralian colonies had a somewhat different aspect ; for, though they 
reflected images as distinctly as water, they looked so hard and 
metallic that no one would take them for that element. I could 
learn nothing satisfactory from the colonists as to when or under 
what circumstances these illusions take place. I myself have 
seen them only when the weather was hot and calm; they are 
probably induced by the mass of atmosphere on the plains re- 
maining at rest, while the stratum in contact with the soil becomes 
heated by caloric disengaged from the parched earth. I remem- 
ber, on one occasion, a breeze sprang up, when the silvery scene 
presented a series of undulations, and then suddenly vanished.— 
Australia as It Is. 


CIVILITY A FORTUNE. 

Civility is a fortune in itself, for a courteous man always suc- 
ceeds in life, and that even when persons of ability sometimes 
fail. The famous Duke of Marlborough is a case in point. It 
was said of him by a contemporary, that his agreeable manners 
often converted an enemy into a friend; and, by another, that it 
was more pleasing to be denied a favor by his grace, than to re- 
ceive one from other men. The gracious manners of Charles 
James Fox preserved him from personal dislike, even at a time 
when he was politically the most unpopular man in the kingdom. 
The history of our own country is full of examples @f success 
obtained by civility. The experience of every man furnishes, if 
he will but recall the past, frequent instances where conciliatory 
manners have made the fortunes of physicians, lawyers, divines, 
politicians, merchants, and, indeed, individuals of all pursuits. 
On being introduced to a stranger, his ere eg the reverse, 
creates instantaneously a prepossession in his behalf, or awakens 
unconsciously a prejudice against him. To man, civility is, in 
fact, what beauty is to woman—it is a general passport to favor, 
a letter of recommendation written in a language that every 
stranger understands. The best of men have often injured them- 
selves by irritability and consequent rudeness, as the greatest 
scoundrels have frequently succeeded by their plausible manners. 
Of two men, equal in all other respects, the courteous one has 
twice the chance for fortune.—N. Y. Mirror. 


The touching image of death does not present itself to the 
wise man as a subject of horror, neither to @ pious man as a 
last end. It recalls the first to the study of life, and teaches him 
to pres by it; it presents to the second a future of happiness, 
and gives him a hope in his days of sadness. For both death 
becomes life. It is necessary to show the young man a pictare of 
a noble old age, and to the old man the picture of youth, that 
may love see thet eternal circle, and thes lite Je: 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The Prussian government have forbidden the reading of Paul 
and Virginia in the public schools. —— The news from the min- 
ing region in California is cheering, and rich diggings have been 
opened. ——— A negro woman at Richmond mistook a quantity of 
arsenic for arrow-root, and made tea of it. She drank it herself 
and gave some to her children, two of whom died. The woman’s 
life was saved. —— Dr. L. J. Czapkay, a native of Hungary, and 
a relative of Francis Pulzsky, has opened a medical office in 
Boston. —— Ira Aldridge, the negro actor, is starring it with 
success in Sweden, and on Hamlet’s native ground in Denmark. 
He goes to St. Petersburg in the winter. —— The small-pox is 
spreading in the Sandwich Islands. —— It is no wonder the bar- 
room interest is so powerful in New York. The receipts of a 
bar-room attached to one of the new Broadway hotels, we are 
sorry to say, average over $350 a day.—— The Danish govern- 
ment has been officially informed that there are 1300 Danes on 
the eve of emigrating to Utah, America. —— On the 6th of June 
a locomotive was for the first time five miles on the Egyptian 
Railroad, much to the astonishment of the Bedouins, who gal- 
loped alongside on their fleet horses for some time, until they found 
they had no chance of keeping pace with the locomotive. A 
woman’s rights convention is to be held at Cleveland on the 5th 
and 6th of October, to consider the question of the rights of citi- 
zenship, and how far women are entitled thereto. —— ‘‘ May you 
live in bad company,” was the bitterest curse the Greeks uttered 
against an enemy. —— That terrible scourge, the yellow-fever, is 
producing awful havoc in New Orleans. —— Accounts from dif- 
ferent parts of the Southern States represent the growing corn, 
rice, and cotton crops to be in a favorable condition. —— Sam. 
Lathrop says he goes for abolishing flogging in the navy, and in- 
troducing it in Congress !——— Mrs. Pierce, the President’s wife, 
has received as a present from Dublin, a magnificent pocket- 
handkerchief, the embroidery said to be equal to anything of the 
kind done in France. —— Chloroform has been administered in 
several cases of lock-jaw with perfect success. —— The splendid 
statue of Goethe, by Steinhauser, has arrived in Hamburg, from 
Rome, and will be erected by the grand duke in the royal gardens 
of the palace. —— The cost of each trip of the Collins and Cu- 
nard steamships to and from Liverpool to New York, is stated at 
$45,000. —— Quarantine had been established at latest dates at 
Natchez, Mississippi, to prevent the yellow-fever from reaching 
that place, and in all the towns on the Mississippi sanitary meas- 
ures were adopted with a similar view. —— The population of 
San Francisco, Cal., is upwards of fifty thousand. — During 
two days last week 4002 emigrants arrived at New York. They 
came from almost every part of Europe. —— A writer says that 
there are employed on the New York canals 30,000 men and 7000 
boys. —— At a sale of Napoleon relics in London, lately, a lock 
of the emperor’s hair sold for £5 15s., and the hat worn at the 
battle of Wagram for £45. The latter was purchased for Ma- 
dame Tusand’s exhibition in London.—— The Montreal and 
New York Railroad Company have made arrangements to for- 
ward passengers from Montreal to New York for three dollars. 
This is less than half the sum necessary to reach Boston. —— In 
1841 there was not a railroad which brought the produce of the 
State into the city of New York.—— The good people of Taun- 
ton expect to light up with gas about the 20th of September. The 
mains are laid, buildings erected, and the tank is down. —— The 
anniversary of American independence was celebrated in Sacra- 
mento by a procession of the Sunday schools, under the direc- 
tion of Francis Tukey, Esq., chief-marshal, and by a fireman’s 
parade. ——— Coculus indicus, one of the most virulent poisons 
known, is itnported in immense quantities into the United States, 
and it is not known to be used in medicine or manufactures, except 

in that of lager beér.——— There are but nine paupers in the Bath 
(Me.) almshouse, and those sre old or disabled persons. The 
population of Bath is upwards of 11,000.—— A great religious 
revolution is going on jn Ireland. One third of the population is 
said to have changed from Romanism to Protestantism. —— The 
man who thought he could edit a paper to please everybody, was, 
at the last accounts, trying to “keep the run” of South American 
revolutions. Persevering old chap. 


Frienpty.—Exchange of courtesy is more pleasant than an 
exchange of balls. Gen. Trias, the Mexican commander at El 
Paseo, accompanied by Col. Lausberg, Capt. Bustamento, his 
aid-de-camp, and other Mexican officers, visited Fort Fillmore 

‘about the 13th of May, by invitation, where they were handsomely 
received. A review of the troops of the garrison (third infantry, 
and a company of dragoons) was tendered the general, and took 
place on the morning after his arrival. The Americans subse- 
quently paid a similar visit to the Mexican garrison. 


Screwtiric.—We learn that the governments of Sweden and 
Norway hav: promptly adopted the suggestion made by Lieuten- 
ant Maunrv , for simultaneous observations at sea by the navies of 
differen: nations, with a view to obtaining correct data for carry- 
ing out more completely the lieutenant’s system of wind and 
current charts. 


Ewrerpriss.—They are talking seriously, at Louisville, Ky., 
of tunnelling the Ohio River for railroad purposes. This would 
seem to be a mighty undertaking, but what cannot Yankee inge- 
nuity accomplish these days ? 


Or course xot.—Mrs. Partington says that because dancing 
girls are stars, it is no reason why they should be regarded as 
heavenly bodies. 


Trus.—Nothing begets confidence more than punctuality. 


‘ 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Bedford Springs have been sold for $170,000. 

Thirteen persons have died as victims of the late Montreal riot. 

Preparations are making to lay a second track upon the Central 
Railroad across the State of New Jersey. 

country and in England, that it is of very little use to anybody 
except the lawyers. 

The application for space to Ericsson Caloric Engine in the 
Crystal “Palace has been withdrawn, owing to some ill-feeling 
respecting the number of exhibitors’ tickets. 

The Bath papers state that in consequence of the long and 
severe drought in that section of the State, the rust has struck 
many fields of potatoes, and the crop must be very light. 

The proprietors of the mammoth tree, California, have been 
offered $30,000 for it. The Colambian Gazette says that fifty feet 
of the bark, and one block to be taken off, is valued at $10,000. 

A small sea serpent, about twenty feet long, was séen off Hali- 
fax, N. S., last week. It greatly resembled a eel, had a 
very small head raised two or inches above the water, and 
moved with an undulating motion. 

The directors of the House of Industry, Boston, recovered of a 
master, to whom they indentured a boy, $300, for bad treatment to 
him. A caution to hard masters, even the friendless are 
entitled to humane treatment. 

The amount of hemp raised in the Western States, as near as 
can be ascertained, is 29,000 tons per annum ; of this, Kentucky 
raises 15,000 tons, and Missouri 10,000. Kentucky alone is 
capable of producing 100,000 tons per annum. 

The latest spiritual information from the rappers is, that Santa 
Anna will make war with the United States, get a into 
smitnereens, and that, in 1858, Mexico will be annexed to this 
country. What is to become of Cuba? 

The potato blight has given unmistakeable evidences of its ap- 
pearance in many fields on the peninsula of Halifax, N. S., and 
along the shores to the eastward. It has also been noticed in 
Charlotte county. 

Seventy-six blackfish were driven ashore, at Truro, near Pond 
village, a few days since. One hundred men and boys were en- 
gaged in the sport with 28 boats. The fish averaged a yield of 
one barrel of oil to a fish. 

The secre of the navy has modified the regulations in rela- 
tion to whiskers. The officers of the navy and marine corps are 
now permitted to wear their beards at pleasure, but when worn 
they are to be kept short, and neatly trimmed. 

An official estimate gives the following as the mining popula- 
tion of Australia: 15,000 at Mount Alexander, 12,000 at Bendigo, 
1500 at Korong, 1500 at Cairy Hill, 1000 at Ballarrh, and 3000 
at the ovens, making 46,000 in the aggregate. 

Accounts from the small towns of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, state that the inhabitants are clamorous to have the restric- 
tions removed, saying that they would rather be subject even to 
the outrages of some of the fishermen, if the, trade with them is 
restored. 

It is said that a regular system of drugging sailors, for the pur- 
pose of getting them on board ships and taking them to sea, is 
carried on about the wharves in San Francisco. Old Jack is 
asked to take a drink in some bar-room, and, ere he is aware, is 
carried off. 
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Foreign Items. 


The export of breadstuffs from the Roman States is prohibited. 

Severe sentences had been passed at Venice on numerous per- 
sons found in possession of arms. 

Cholera is on the increase in Persia, and advancing towards 
Tabriz. The plague had broken out at Khorassen. 

The blind King of Hanover has presented to Moncrieff, the 
blind dramatist of London, the Royal Hanoverian Medal of Arts 
and Sciences. J : 

Miss Hensler, a young American lady, who is at Paris com- 
pleting her musical education, has just received a prize from the 
Conservatoire de Musique. 

All domestic and other servants residing in Paris are ordered 
to register their names at the prefecture of police, under penalty 
of imprisonment and expulsion. 

There is a talk in London of a decimal coinage being ere long 
adopted, on the strength of the coming recommendation of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble (Butler) is reading Shakspeare in England. 
It is said she is getting quite fleshy. The papers say “her mas- 
st and m arm is a wonder of flesh and blood, sinewy and 

wh.’ 


Mrs. Warner, the eminent English tragedienne, who played with 
much success in this country last winter, it is reported from Eng- 
land, can live but a short time, as she has a cancer which is said 
to be incurable. 


Journals of Frankfort of the 30th say that Austria intends not 
only to demand reparation from the Americans for the Smyrna 
affair, but insists that the Porte shall immediately procure the 
extradition of Kosta. 

Petersburg letters say that when the Czar heard of the Kosta 
business, he advised Austria to keep as still as possible, and do 
anything rather than give the United States a pretence for inter- 
fering in the affairs of Europe. > 

A correspondent of the London News says that “the sultan 
bas now 290,000 men under arms, a number sufficient to defeat 
the troops of the Czar, which are being decimated by the typhus 
fever, and privations of all sorts.” 

The measures taken by the Russians in the Danubian princi- 
palities, but particularly in Moldavia, are of such a kind as to lead 
one to imagine that the Emperor Nicholas has not the remotest 
intention of abandoning them soon. Eighty thousand men, up to 
the present time, are supposed to have crossed the Pruth. 

The details of the ravages of the cholera at Copenhagen are 
heart sickening. The accounts state that the most eee pas- 
sengers in the streets are the mters’ men carrying home cof- 
fins. Omnibuses convey full loads of corpses to the buryi 
grounds, where hands are insufficient to dig the graves, and clergy 
are wanting to read the burial service. 

The Paris correspondent of the Washington Republic says that 
the old Greek tragedy, named Hippolite Stephanephose, of I Euri- 
pides, is to be performed at the Italian Opera. This tragedy won 
a crown for its author in the eighty-seventh Olympiad—two thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-seven years ago. ‘The choruses will 
be sung by pupils of the Conservutoire. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Fortune does not change men, it only unmasks them.— 
Riccoboni. 


.... To place wit before good sense, is to place the superfluous 
before the necessary.—M. de Montlosier. 

.... Let us learn upon earth those things which can call us to 

ven.—Saint Jerome. 

.... He who leaves nothing to lose, enriches himself the 
most.—Fenelon. 

.-.. Let us carry only in this life that perfection which we 
have given to our soul.—Or/ila. 

.... Choose the plan of the best conduct, and thy ways will 

rendered more agreeable.—Pythagoras. 

.... Temperance is a tree which has for a root very little con- 
tentment, and for fruit, calm and peace.—The Brahmin. 

.... It is necessary to do some works and some actions which 
live independently of the different passions of men.—Rance. 

.«.. The good, we do it: the evil, that is fortune; man is al- 
ways right, and destiny always wrong.—La Fontaine. 

.... Men have made an all-powerful goddess of Fortune, that 
they may attribute to her all their follies Madame Necker. 

.... Antigones, being near death, said to his daughter: “O 
my well-beloved child! work at turning the spindle, it is a suffi- 
cient heritage for the poor; and if one day thou art united toa 
husband, preserve the manners and virtues of the Grecian moth- 
ers. That is the richest dower for a woman.”—Antipater. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why are country girls’ cheeks like French calico? Because 
they are warranted to wash and retain their color. 


The proprietor of a bone mill advertises that those sending 
their own bones to be ground, will be attended to with punctuality 
and despatch. 

Mr. Flaxagon says that he ought to be considered a friend to 
the Maine law, for he has made as great personal efforts to put 
down liquor as anybody. 

A clerk in Troy came to his death recently in a very singular 
manner. It appears from the coroner’s inquest, that he wore a 
standing collar, starched so stiff, that in turning round suddenly, 
he cut his throat. 


Obadiah thinks the ‘‘ Tree of Knowledge” was the birch tree, 
the twigs of which have done more to make a man acquainted 
with arithmetic, than all the members of the vegetable kingdom 
combined. 


Mrs. Partington, who has been sojourning a time at Cape Island, 
was much struck with the “ toot on scramble ”’ of the bathers. She 
said it looked as if the Goffs and Randalls had made an excursion 
upon the island ! 


Punch remarks that, seeing how extremely difficult it is to get 
a complaint listened to at almost any post-office, we think the old 
simile, “ As deaf as a post,” might very suitably be altered into 
“As deaf as a post-master.” 


An auctioneer, speaking to a horse-dealer about the situation of 
an estate he was to sell, in a level neighborhood, said: ‘‘ The 
country is exceedingly beautiful, and I do so admire @ rich flat.” 
“So do I, sir,” said the grinning jockey. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


VOLUMES IL, IL, Ill, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., and IV. of the Drawine-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anp Fives Hunprep gacu, and each 
Volume containing nearly Ons Taousanp Exwravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery im all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of ts at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with Trrie-Paces AND Inpexes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and lilustrations 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and atall the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00, and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to literature, wit and humor, and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, ogeuty for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
poe hy he y neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 


corpe 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming a~ 


ORIGINAL PAPBRB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper fn 
the Union, with the exception of Guzasox’s 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


$2 00 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Unrox, and one copy of Gtzason’s Picrorian 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLA@ can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
——..  Comnzn or Taxwonr awp Srazers, Boston, Mass- 
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SEPTEMBER. fins, white.” The only food that could be 

of the Autumn! blithe ber! thon in tho of mi- 
with bron and nute crustacea. Mr, Yarrell, the eminent 


And the groves ring with sweetest notes. combined 
To welcome thee. Thrush. find 
Again their voices, pouring their song 
Through searing leaves high rustling to the wind, 
The Boreal breeze now waving keen and strong. 
Away! blithe month! far o’er the heather hills 
Thou boundest, where the whirring of the grouse 
ved by the snipe—orw partridge house 
Their young amid the stubble. There thy voice 
, bids the sportsman’s heart rejoice. 


Invoked the succour of all Nature’s Lord. . . . 
Dire Famine hath departed, with the horde 
Of evils in his train; and plenty crowns" 
The noble land which always can afford ; 
Munificence, to chase want’s withering frowns. _ 
Then wel , hale September! to our clime, 
To yeoman’s homestead as to princely dome! 
Fearless and free old Albion’s brow sublime 
Rises, unsullied, o’er broad ocean’s foam. 
Ever be thus her blazon without 
And honor sanctify her humbilest cot! 


THE WHITEBAIT. 

Whitebait, a representation of which we 
herewith give, make’ their ‘appearance ‘in the 
English waters, particularly in ‘the Thames, 
in the early part of the year, and are then 
small, apparently but-just changed from the 
albuminous state of the young fry ; whereas, 
the shad do not deposit their wn till the 
end of June, or the beginning of July. Dur- 
ing June, July and August, large quantities 
are consumed by visitors to the different tav- 
erns at Greenwich and Blackwall.. Whitebajt 
are esteemed very delicious when fried with 
fine flour, and occasion, during the season, a 
vast resort of the lower order of epicures_ to 
the taverns contiguous to the places where 
they are taken. This peculiar fish is not to 
be found in this country. The particular 
mode of fishing for Whitebait,‘by which a 
constant supply during the season is obtained, 
was formerly considered destructive to the fry 
of fishes generally, and great pains were taken 
to prevent it by those to whom the consery- 
ancy of the fishery of the Thames was en- 
trusted; but since the history and habits of 
this species have been better understood, and 
it has been ascertained that no other fry of 
any value can swim with taem, the men have 
been allowed to continue this part of the oc- 
— with little or no disturbance, though 
still using an unlawful net. Mr. Yarrell de- 
scribes the net by which Whitebait are taken 
as by no means large, measuring only about 
three or four feet in extent; but the mesh of 


the hose, or bag end of the net, is very small. The boat is moored 
in the tideway, where the water is from twenty-three to thirty feet 
deep ; and the net, with its wooden framework, is fixed to the side 
of the boat, as shown in the engraving. The tail of the hose, 
swimming loose, is from time to time handed into the boat, the 


down towards the mouth of the river, 


from three to four hours, and the wa- 


itebait will ap- 
They return down the river 
with the first of the ebb tide; and va- 
rious attempts to preserve them in 
well-boats, in pure fresh water,have  _ 
uniformly failed. The Thames fish- 
ermen, who live at and below Graves- 


Hope for taking shri , calied trink- 
er nets, which like Whitebait 
only larger. . The. sprat-fishers 

the adult Whitebait ar on the 
Kentish and Essex coasts thro’ 


Mr. Yarrell has received Whitebait ; 
but this he believes to be owing rather 
to the want of a particular mode of 


of the closed jaws and the end 


WHITEBAIT FISHING. 
the fly. They take the fly 


e cad-bait, grubs, 
angled for with these 
matter of fishing there are few men who are not 


tly erenated; the t 


end untied, and its contents snaken out. The wooden frame form- 
ng out teeth; the e 


the mouth of the net does not dip more than four feet below 
surface of the water; and, except an occasional straggling 


the 
and the spotted or freckled groby, The farther the fishermen go 


species of that visit the English shores 
or rivers. m the begintting of April to 
the end of September, this fish may be caught 
in the Thames as high up as Woolwich or 
Blackwell, every flood-tide, in considerable 
quantity, by the particular mode of fishing we 
have before described. During the first three 
months of this period, neither species of the 


genus. clupea, of any age or size, except occa- 
sprat, can be found and taken 
-in the i 


same situation by the same means. The 


foung shad of the year are not two and a half 


long till November, when the White- 
bait season is over; and these young shad are 
never without a ion of that spotted ap- 


length of the largest Mr. Yarrell hat seen, the 
color of the sides is uniformly white. 
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body is of an brown, be ing 
towards the nes displaying hues 
, yellow and 
and reddish sqnare spots ; and the sides 
be streaked with dusky longitudinal 
which is caused by the 
junction of the rows of scales. In shape it is 
more hog-backed than the trout, and tapers 


so great a size as the trout; grayling, exceed- 


2 


[ae ling, about sixteen inches 
ening ont a pound, may be 
considered as a fair sized fish of the species. 
Grayling are not common in this country. 
The same kind of flies that will tempt trout 


i ing ; and the only advice that we have to give 
ne tackle | small flies.” In the latter 
, after the middle of October, grayling are not to 
ught with the fly, except about mid-day. yling lie deeper 
in the water than trout, and seem to spring upwards from the 


ts both at bettem. 


rights and hopes of fellow-men. 
Some fish for money, pelf, dross ; in- 
different as to the manner how, un- 
scrupulous as to the means employed ; 


ple 

pockets, regardless alike of widows’ 
tears and orphans’: wrongs. Others 
again, with sleek exterior and elonga- 
ted visage and pious phrase, disguise 
the sharp hooks of their a 
worldliness, under insinuating baits, 
gathered amidst the glories of futurity 
and anointed with the unguents 
eternity, to beguile the feeble and ua- 

, and to extract from other men’s 
awakened fears, or the misdirection of 


leasures arouse their holy indigna- 
tion and kindle up their ious zeal. 
But good Izaak Walton understood 
what was the true kind of angling. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
™ — fore alluded, proved historically and anatomi- 
P y 
A = supposed, the young. 0 shad, a 
CA, = tinct species. its habits, it differs from all 
RY th \\ 
But worthier joy the country’s grateful heart ‘ , SS 
Feels for the blessings Providence hath poured ON 
Abundantly. wherever Ceres’ art 1a i 

& spot at any age; but, from tvo 

\} \\ The Grayling, also given below, is of the 
| \ WS 
\ 
( 
== ore towards the tail. It does not grow to 
| 
lg i= ing two pounds weight, are not common, 
7 \ Wits <a A though there are instances of their having 
XS mn caught weighing from three to four 
ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF SEPTEMBER. 
fishing, by which so small a fish can be taken so near the surface, 
| than to the absence of the fish itself; which, abounding as it does 
| in the Thames, Mr. Yarrell has very little doubt might be caught 
| in some of the neighboring rivers on our south and east coasts. 
| In the vicinity of the Isle of Wight, Whitebait, from their bril- 5 
. liancy and consequent attraction, are used by the fishermen as . 
bait on their lines when fishing for white ings ; hence their name. ae 
Whitebait have been found inhabiting the Frith of Forth in consid- ; es 
— : erable numbers, during the summer months ; and in the neighbor- se = 
/ = = hood of Queensferry he has captured in one dip of the net, about <i 12 SE SS 
a foot and a half square, between two and three hundred fish, not 
more than two inches in length, mixed with sprats, young her- 
\a\ rings, and fry of other fishes. “In their habits,” says Dr. Par- 
nell, “ Whitebait to be similar to the young of the herring, 
always keeping in shoals, and swimming occasionally on the sur- 
face of the water, where they often fall a prey to aquatic birds.” Se 
it is expected to be hereafter sent to the Edinburgh market in such 
uantities as to render it as profitable as the eperiing or smelt 4 
fishery. Mr. Yarrell thus technically describes the itebait :— : 
“ The of the head compared with that of the body alone is 
of the fish, as one to five; the dorsal fin commences half way be- 
tween the point of the closed jaws and the ends of the short and 
middle caudal rays; the longest ray of the dorsal fin as long as = 
the base of the fin; the ventral fin arises from behind the line of 
— rr in the commencement of the dorsal, and half. way between the point — 
ofthe longest caudal rays; the tal 
long and deeply forked. The head is ; the dorsal line —S ES 
THE WHPPEBAIT. lose comes, than that of the abdomen ; the seales deciduous ; the: — 
a : Tt abdom! line strongly serrated from the pectoral fin to the anal 
| aperture. The lower jaw Ml longest and smooth ; the upper one 
¢ with am elevated central ridge with- | bottom to seize 
ye large, the irides silvery; the upper part of the | readily scared _as 
the k pale “owe ath ; all the lower part, the cheeks, gill-covers, Grayling also 
| =o , Bil white ; dorsal and candal fins colored like | tles; and are 
the back; @he'latter with ducky ; pectoral, and anal water. In 
fond of the amusement in some Shape 
ne sooner they begin Catch W ion ; or other. Some spend the 
menced. en ing as as — ent; not unfrequently 
Woolwich, the tide must have flowed fe (Ayre ed and dirty waters, belicing theirown 
mots ithe Upper and Lower = 
_ the winter. The Hamble, which rans WE \f ments of a fleeting scene which they 
into the Southampton waters, is the \ Wess affect to despise, whose harmless 
only other couthern river from which anny 
THE GRAYLING. 


